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The Peace Mentality 
(Conclusion) 


The lesser loyalties need not be a hindrance to 
the greater. ‘he man who loves his parish also 
loves his diocese and the whole Church. If he 
loved his parish to the exclusion of the larger 
units, he would be guilty of what we derisively 
call parochialism. Likewise if we love our coun- 
try in a narrow and selfish fashion, we become 
guilty of a parochial and provincial outlook on the 
world. Our national outlook must include the cosmic 
outlook. Says Professor J. S. Mackenzie: “It 
has been well said that a man who loves one Eng- 
lish county, one Scottish glen, an Australian town- 
ship or a Canadian province, is sure to prove him- 
self a patriotic citizen of the Empire when the 
test comes. In these matters it seems that the 
lesser includes the greater. The Highlanders at 
Waterloo cried Scotland for ever! not Who dies 
if England live? But the meaning was the same. 
In both cases it was the particular country that 
was first thought of; but the country included the 
larger unity of the nation and the Commonwealth. 
In like manner, the nation may be said to include 
the world.’””) And so when we speak of our nation 
let us think of it as a part of humanity. And when 
we speak of our country let us think of it as a part 
of the world. Thus tempered by the cosmopolitan 
outlook our patriotism is saved from narrowness 
and ceases to be dangerous. ‘Together with the 
national mind we must possess the international 
mind, which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler describes 
so well in the following passage: “The interna- 
tional mind is that fixed habit of thought and action 
which looks upon the several nations of the civilized 
world as co-operating equals in promoting the prog- 
ress of civilization, in developing commerce and 
industry, and in diffusing science and education 
throughout the world.”*) 


Inordinate patriotism in reality is treason to our 
own country because in the long run it brings woe 


to us as well as the world. For such patriotism is 


contentious and overbearing. Of this type of pa- 
triotism Mr. Thorstein Veblen says: “The patriotic 
spirit of modern peoples is the abiding source of 
_ contention among nations. It makes for national 
pretensions and international jealousy and distrust, 
_ with warlike enterprise always in the perspective, 


way to national gain or a recourse in case of 


rue patriotism is of a different nature. 
peril the peace between the nations 


Catholics at times have allowed themselves 
become befuddled by the clamorous exponents of 
aggressive patriotism and thus helped to rush th 
country into dangerous adventures. In doing t 
they have not served their country well. Tt 
should have been a moderating and restraining 
fluence. “Catholics,” writes Father Joseph Ke 
ing, S. J., “become jingoes and militarists becai 
they do not realize the limits God’s justice ¢ 
charity set upon patriotism.”) Dr. John J. R 
writes in the same key: “Too frequently Christ. 
teachers have advocated and glorified a jingois 
nationalism which is quite un-Catholic and wh 
arose from exactly the same source as the doctr 
of unlimited individualism. The combination 
too little explicit and detailed teaching of int 
national charity and too much teaching of narr 
patriotism and excessive nationalism, has left 
Catholic masses unfortified against the pernici 
and un-Christian political doctrines which be 
them on every side.” While the Popes have alwz 
clearly set forth the right principles with rege 
to this matter, Catholics themselves, immersed 
their nationalistic preoccupations, have not alwe 
given due heed. Fundamentally the doctrine 
plain enough, but it is too often obscured by p 
sion, as Father Keating admits: “Thus it appe; 
that though in theory the Catholic doctrine 
plain, viz., that no national interest can justify a 
deviation from the moral law and that the clai 
of Caesar must -always be subordinated to 1 
rights of God, it is easily forgotten or ignored | 
an aggressive or defensive spirit of patriotism.’ 


When patriotism degenerates into idolatry 
one’s country it becomes immoral and an elemen 
danger. But things among us are vastly imp 
ing. At a meeting of the Semaines Sociale 
France, held at Havre, August, 1926, national 
international duties were clearly defined. M. ] 
Le Fur spoke on the Problem of Nationalism a 
Internationalism in relation to morality and 
natural law. He pointed out that nationalism 
nothing else than an exaggeration of patrioti 
and adopts Father Cathren’s definition of it 
inordinate love of one’s country. He calls at 
tion to the fact that this perversion of patriot 
is to be found in more than one country. — 
as the man who is inordinately devoted to 
family is a bad citizen to-his country, so the 
who has excessive devotion to his coun’ 
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report.) Let us, then, have the courage to say 
|!Father Keating: “Patriotism, which does not 
ywledge the limits and checks of God’s law and 
Phristian charity, is no virtue for a Catholic, 
indeed, for any conscientious man.” 
iaer obstacles to peace are the silly gospel of 
superiority, militarism, and imperialism. 
ist these tendencies Catholics must earnestly 
if they wish to ensure a lasting peace and 
cote human progress. Under the guidance of 
supreme Pontiff and the Hierarchy they must 
rely co-operate with all legitimate agencies 
work for disarmament, arbitration, democratic 
ol of foreign policy and the establishment of 
will among the nations. ‘The popes have al- 
worked for universal peace and order; had 
always had the loyal co-operation of the Cath- 
of all nations this would at the present be a 
rent and a happier world. It is not too late. 
‘€ is much to be salvaged and there are great 
re evils to be averted. If we have been remiss 
ce past, we can redeem ourselves by increased 
in the present and the future. The vision of 
nrld, free from hatred and antagonism, that has 
wn off the burden of excessive armament, in 
th the sword is no longer flung into the scales 
istice, in which nations live together as neigh- 
in which the weak and small nations need no 
2r fear the large and powerful ones, in which 
ear but justice and charity rule, is indeed some- 
x that will kindle even the most sluggish imagi- 
on. To work for the realization of such an 
is truly worthy of our best efforts. To labor for 
end is our solemn duty both as Catholics and 
ricans. Nor can we render a greater service to 
own country and humanity; for the most urgent 
of the world is peace. If peace prevails, pros- 
Yy, progress and happiness will follow in its 


2 


r Holy Father, Pius XI, points out the in- 
ng ideal, to the speedy realization of which 
\olics must bend all their energies: ‘Peace was 
-¢ so much needed as in these our days—that 
peace, which scrupulously observing rights, 
ie and human, leads the nations along the path 
‘ruth and justice to the end that ill will and 
r rivalry shall at length cease, that covetous- 
shall be repressed, and that the love of God, 
which the love of one’s neighbor is based, shall 
‘ostered and flourish both in private and public 
ik) C. BRUEHL. 
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offering of him that sacrificeth of a thing 


xfully gotten is stained, and the mockeries of 
injust are not acceptable—The Most High ap- 
eth not the gifts of the wicked: neither hath 
respect to the oblations of the unjust, nor will 
be pacified for sins by the multitude of their 
ifices—He that offereth sacrifice of the goods 
poor is as one that sacrificeth the son in the 
nce of his father. (Eccl. 34, 21, 23-24) 


end-on-Sea, May, 1927. _ ac: 


tter to Catholic Conference on International Peace oa 


Historical Review 

Now that the United States Supreme Court has 
declared constitutional the Virginia statute, provid- 
ing for the sterilization of the feeble-minded in 
the custody of the State, it is more than likely that 
State sterilization will once more be urged to the 
front. Not only will the existing laws be more 
vigorously enforced, but new laws will undoubtedly 
be proposed for adoption. : 

The alleged purpose of sterilization laws is to 
purify the strain of blood of a people by stopping 
the polluted stream at its source. An operation is 
involved which is comparatively simple; and where 
men are concerned it is connected with no danger. 
In the case of men the spermatic cord is cut; so 
simple is this operation, known as vasectomy, that 
surgeons aver a man may be back at his work 
within less than an hour after the operation. In 
the case of women the Fallopian tubes, which 
function as passages from the ovaries to the womb, 
are severed; this surgical operation, known as 
salpingotomy, is not performed without some dan- 
ger. Within recent years sterilization has also been 
effected by means of X-ray treatment, causing 
atrophy of the organs of reproduction. This 
method was discovered when Brown and Osgood 
learned that eighteen workers in an X-ray labora- 
tory were rendered sterile by the constant han- 
dling of the X-ray.) This method of sterilization 
is expensive and complicated. 

Among the ancients sterilization was effected by 
the crude and inhuman method of castration. ‘This 
was employed as a means of punishment of crim- 
inals, especially of those convicted of vicious deeds 
of immorality; however, castration was also used 
as a means of revenge against conquered tribes 
whom the victor endeavored thereby to extirpate. 
No instances have been found of using castration 
for the social objective of building up a healthier 
and more vigorous racial strain. It is true that 
Aristotle?) demanded the use of contraceptives for 
the prevention of the propagation of undesirable 
offspring, but of legal action nothing is known. 


That various means of artificial sterilizatioa were 


in use among the ancients for immoral purposes 
is well known to students of history. 


Against such unnatural and inhuman practices 
the Church had to wage a constant warfare. Down 
through the Middle Ages the canonical legislation 
of the Church gives evidence of her efforts to 
combat vice induced by methods of sterilization. 
With relentless consistency the Church condemned 
the use of whatever means were proposed to cause 
sterilization. Many documents testify to this, but 
especially those of Pope Sixtus V of October 29, 
1588, and of Gregory XIV of May 31, 1591. The de- 
cision of Pope Benedict XIV regarding castration, — 


given in 1755, put an end to the hesitation which 


1) Mayer, Joseph, Gesetzliche Unfruchtbarmachung Gei- 
steskranker, p. 205, Herder, Freiburg, 1927. 
2) Polit. 7, 15... 
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some moral theologians still evinced in condemning 
this unnatural practice. 

However, the Church had no occasion to speak 
on the question of the compulsory sterilization of 
incurable mental defectives by the State. State 
sterilization is a development of more recent times. 
The demand for it is coincident with, if not an 
outgrowth of, the progress made in surgery; the 
scientific advance in surgical operations has made 
of a crude, inhuman and dangerous operation a 
comparatively easy, simple and dangerless one. The 
statistical knowledge on the large number of mental 
defectives together with the massing of them in 
State institutions has given impetus to the demand 
for sterilization. Yet it is safe to say that, were 
it not for the simplicity of the sterilization oper- 
ation the demand for it would not have grown to 
such large proportions as it did in this day. 

As late as 1910 Dr. Robert Reid Rentoul of 
Liverpool succeeded against much opposition in 
having his operation severing the spermatic cord 
accepted in order to prevent “the suicide of the 
race by its own posterity.” From that day on the 
movement to sterilize the incurable mental defec- 
tives has gained ground in all countries where 
surgery is meeting the highest standards of work. 
On the Continent, Switzerland took the lead in 
legal sterilization. Already in 1905 the Swiss phy- 
sicians for the insane, meeting in convention, 
adopted a resolution advocating “the sterilization of 
the insane by way of legal compulsion.” ‘The dis- 
cussion which ensued in medical journals every- 
where showed that men of science quite generally 
endorsed the compulsory sterilization of mental 
defectives. 

In Italy and France the advocates of legal steril- 
ization are acquiring greater influence, even though 
no legal action has been taken by their respective 
governments. What Dr. Rentoul did in England to 
propagate the idea of compulsory sterilization that 
Dr. Ferdinand Adolph Kehrer did in Germany. He 
has been called “‘the spiritual father of modern steril- 
ization.” His surgical discoveries, as also those of 
his disciples, gave a tremendous impetus to the de- 
mand for legal sterilization. ‘The movement was 
accentuated by the many complicated post-war 
needs; not only was there an increase of mental 
defectives, but the heavy financial burdens made the 
erection of institutions for their care impossible. 
Yet singularly enough the question of steriliza- 
tion has not gone beyond the stage of discus- 
sion. Whilst most of the German physicians, sur- 
geons, psychiatrists and jurists are in favor of 
artificial sterilization, yet a goodly number think 
legal action premature.) Similarly in Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland and Sweden the movement in 
favor of compulsory ‘sterilization has gone for- 
ward with great strides. In Russia measures have 
been proposed which go beyond the question of the 
legal sterilization of mental defectives, constitut- 
, therefore, a distinct danger to the sacred pur- 
of matrimony. 

United States is the classical country of legal 


action for the extirpation of congenital mental de 
tives by the method of sterilization. There are 
eighteen States which seek to prevent the birt] 
children from feeble-minded parents by the met 
of artificial sterilization. At the close of 1925 si 
States reported the sterilization of mental d¢ 
tives as follows: California, 4,500; Kansas, | 
Nebraska, 260; Oregon, 303; Wisconsin, 1445} 
diana, 700; Michigan, 100. ‘These laws were} 
enacted without much opposition. ‘The laws! 
the following States were declared uncons} 
tional: New Jersey, 1913; Nevada, 1918; Indy 
1919; Oregon, 1921. The legislative enactmj 
of Vermont and Idaho were rendered ineffed 
by the veto of the governor in 1913 and 1} 
respectively. ‘The New York statute was repe} 
in 1920. ‘The laws of the following States 
hitherto been a dead letter: Washington, 1° 
N. Dakota, 1913; Kansas, 1913, 1917; S. Dak 
1917; N. Carolina, 1925. ‘There still prevail) 
great difference of opinion regarding the practica 
ity of the sterilization laws. In a questionnaire 
to the Health Commissioner of Montana he § 
swered that it is to be questioned whether the} 
has not done more harm than good. The rej 
decision of the Supreme Court was _ natusj 
cheered by eugenists all over the country. A d 
is on to weed out the worst types of mental wi 
lings within the next two generations. Accor 
to the latest statistics there are 39.3 per 100 
of total population feeble-minded persons in) 
stitutions; in 1910 there were 22.5 per 100,00C 
total population. The increase is to be accoui 
for largely by the expansion of institutional ¢ 
for mental defectives. 
The fact that annually thousands of the ment 
defective in this country are rendered artifici 
sterile makes a review of the ethical problems 
‘volved timely and important. A. J. Murner 


Under the Tudor sovereigns perished the co: 
rate communal conception of society with its sc 
ideals of a thousand years, and thus was born 
new individualistic conception, the bete noire 
Henry’s religious policy, that exclusive and: gré 
ing class policy inspired by materialistic egotism 
conception which, though fruitful in Empire- 
ing and industrial expansion, has yet, by its ess 
defectiveness, as engendering class-hatred, landec 
ultimately in our present economic and indw 
chaos. Well indeed may ‘Trevelyan write— 
one might think in condemnation of that very t 
of inevitableness which he appears to hold c 
ing the destruction of the Catholic religion— 
gether a marvelous place was England at the 
the Middle Ages, so full of what we have lost 
so empty of what we now have”: that absenc 
example, of the communal spirit of the 
Ages; that division of England into the ‘ 
tions” of Disraeli’s “Sybil’—“the Rich 
Poor.” at “Sage creal 
stack Dupuy, in The Catholic Ga: 
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fhe Sapiro Marketing Plan 

wy It Has Failed and the Lessons From It 

{. 

png about 1920, the people of the United 
3, through the agricultural and daily papers, 
1 to hear a great deal about the Sapiro plan 
varketing farm products—also variously 
| commodity marketing, the California plan, 
ontract and pooling plan, and, erroneously, 
Yanish plan. It was popularized by Aaron 
0, a California lawyer, youthful in years, 
hrewd, energetic and persuasive. ; 
e plan spread rapidly. With only a few 
iiations of this kind on the Pacific Coast in 
by 1924 Mr. Sapiro was reported to be 
mey for 60 associations, having an estimated 
imembership of 500,000. These associations 
ced a wide range of farm.products, includ- 
wheat, cotton, potatoes, tobacco, peanuts, 
fruits and eggs. The plan was so much in 
@ that some writers applied the term ‘“‘co- 
itive marketing” only to this system. 
lications that the country would be strewn 
the wrecks of these Sapiro associations be- 
i appear early in 1923. In that year oc- 
ed the failure of the Idaho Wheat Growers’ 
‘ciation, followed by the lingering death of 
Washington and Oregon associations, the 
> of which formed the Northwest Wheat 
vers’ Associated. ‘The collapse cf the Pea- 
Growers’ Association of Virginia and North 
lina occurred about the same time. Other 
siations were soon in trouble, notably. the 
icco Growers’ Co-operative Association of 
inia and the Carolinas; the Minnesota Po- 
\Growers’ Exchange, and the Dark Tobacco 
vers’ Co-operative Association in Kentucky. 
ie Sapiro associations that have not failed 
ear to be making little or no headway in 
ibership or volume of products handled. Re- 
g to associations of this type in an address 
ie national convention of the Farmers Edu- 
pnal and Co-operative Union of America in 
Springs, Ark., last November, W. C. Lans- 
of Kansas, formerly a strong advocate of 
‘Sapiro plan, declared that most of these as- 
ations had either failed, were failing, or were 
the verge of failing. With the exception that 
‘e of the associations may be saved by re- 
‘nization, his conclusion does not appear to 
overdrawn. 
ee 1924, no large associations of the Sapiro 
have been organized. The few contract and 
ing organizations that have been formed 
e the bursting of the big boom are of a 
i We have been hearing very little 
y about organizing to control an entire com- 
ity. Mr. Sapiro himself dropped quite out 
ight for many months until the opening of 
rial of his damage suit against Henry Ford 
ht him into the news columns again. 
ore considering the reasons for the failure 


at the plan is. It includes four out- 


Sapiro marketing plan, we should have in | 


standing principles: (1) Handling of only one 
commodity by an association; (2) legal, binding 
contracts between the members and the asso- 
ciation; (3) pooling, and (4) non-stock, non- 
profit associations. 

Farmers producing wheat might also produce 
corn and live stock, but Mr. Sapiro held that a 
separate organization should be formed to mar- 
ket each of these products. In order to mer- 
chandise a product, he maintained, to bring about 
an even flow to market, an association must con- 
fine itself to that one product. Organization of 
the commodity was the main objective. The 
only Sapiro organization of which I know that 
handles more than one product is the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’, Association. 

Enforceable contracts binding the members to 
deliver their crops to the association for a period 
of years were held to be essential to give control 
of the commodity. Without such contracts, the 
enemies of co-operation might entice the mem- 
bers away, and thus disrupt the association. With 
an assured volume, the association could go 
ahead and provide facilities, arrange for loans, 
and enter into contracts with buyers. 

Necessarily, in a marketing system of this kind 
the lots delivered by different members would 
lose their identity. And even if the identity of 
the different lots could be preserved, sales might 
be made at different prices at different times, so 
that some lots would sell higher than others. In 
order to equalize returns to growers, therefore, 
pooling is an essential part of the plan. 

In‘a wheat-marketing association, for example, 
all of the No. 2 Hard Winter wheat goes into one 
grade pool. The members receive an advance 
payment. As the association sells the wheat, the 
growers may receive additional installments. 
Finally, when the wheat has all been sold, and 
all deductions for operating expenses have been 
made, the growers receive final payment. The 
result is that each member gets the same price as 
every other member for the same class and grade 
of wheat, which is the average net price secured 
by the association. 

Pools of non-perishables, such as wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and dried fruits, generally run for a 
year, or until the crop has all been sold. Pools 
of soft fruits and other perishables are for shorter 
periods. A single association has as many pools 
as the number of grades into which the product 
it handles is divided. | 

A typical Sapiro marketing association has no 
share capital, from whence comes the term “non- 
stock.” It has no shareholders, but only mem- 
bers. The association sells the crop, deducts ex- 
penses, and returns the balance to the growers— 
hence the term “non-profit.” The necessary phys- 
ical facilities for handling the crop, such as ware- 
houses and processing plants, are either leased 


or are owned by a subsidiary corporation. 


This subsidiary corporation is organized with 
both common, or voting, stock, and preferred, or 


his 
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non-voting, stock. The common stock is held 
by the selling association, while the preferred 
stock is sold to anybody who cares to buy it. 
This preferred stock is retired gradually, so that 
in the course of time the subsidiary company 1s 
owned solely by the selling association. 

While the four principles upon which I have 
just enlarged are the outstanding ones in the Sa- 
piro plan, at least as it has usually been pre- 
sented, it is the method of applying these princi- 
ples and the form and spirit of the organization 
through which they are put into effect, rather 
than the principles themselves, that constitute 
the weakness of ‘the plan and which have been 
responsible for its failure. As I hope to show 
in another article, these four principles might be 
applied with success in a soundly-built organi- 
zation. 

A fundamental weakness of a typical Sapiro 
association is its highly-centralized form of or- 
ganization. The contracts run directly from the 
individual members to the central organization, 
which may cover an area as large as a state. 
There are no local units of members for discus- 
sion or to serve as a basis for representation. 
The members are divided arbitrarily into districts 
for the election of directors. Facilities for exer- 
cising this voice intelligently and effectively are 
largely lacking. In some of the associations, ef- 
forts have been made to overcome this lack by 
forming local groups of members. 

Mr. Sapiro has strongly contended that the 
best directors for marketing associations are busi- 
ness men and bankers, who qualify for member- 
ship through ownership of farms. He also in- 
sists upon so-called business experts for man- 
agers. The result has generally been control by 
men whose primary interest is not farming, while 
the actual tillers of the soil simply sign on the 
dotted line and deliver their products. 

-When Mr. Sapiro first came into prominence 
he was claiming that his marketing system would 
give price-fixing power. In a speech to a mass 
meeting of grain growers in Chicago in July, 
1920, he made fun of the farmers’ elevators of 
the middle west and their pokey methods. The 
Rochdale plan on which they were organized was 
unsuited to marketing, he said. The Board of 
Directors of the prune and apricot association, 
_he boasted, sat around the table and named the 
price of prunes and apricots. 

Within a few weeks from the time he made 
this speech in Chicago, prices of prunes and apri- 
cots sank away below the opening prices named 
by the board. This and similar experiences in 
other associations apparently modified Mr. Sa- 
piro’s views, for he seems to have receded from 
the claim that his system would give price-fixing 
power. Merchandising the products, feeding the 
market, controlling the supply at the point of 
consumption, became his arguments. Many of 


ce-fixing. 
Sa has always emphasized that he does 
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_ based upon the returns actually received for 


ing plan. } 


} followers, however, have continued to talk | 
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not favor disturbing the “regular channels 
business. Reduction of the tolls of distribut| 
he has characterized as “baby stuff.” Testify, 
before the Canadian Royal Grain Enquiry C¢ 
mission in Winnipeg in 1924, he said: “We h} 
no interest whatever in suggesting that th] 
will be even a tiny saving in expense in the phy 
cal handling of grain.” Throughout this he 
ing, he based all claims for the merit of his s} 
tem on orderly marketing. | 

Repeatedly it has been asserted that the P| 
advocated by Mr. Sapiro is the Danish plan. T| 
is quite erroneous. ‘The contracts in the Danj 
associations are more in the nature of neighbd 
agreements. Furthermore, the Danish co-ope 
tive marketing organizations are very de 
cratic. The central marketing agencies, inst# 
of being set up as centralized organizations, } 
federations of the local associations. The farm} 
belong to the local associations, and the lo) 
associations, in turn, unite to form the market 
federations. 

The principal products marketed by Dan} 
farmers are butterfat, hogs, and eggs. These 
produced continually throughout the year, < 
not seasonally like wheat and cotton. The Dan 
farmers have no need, therefore, for long-te 
pools, and in fact have none. Their hog po 
are for a week, their butter pools for two to f¢ 
weeks, and their egg pools for a week. No 
tempt is made to equalize prices to produc 
over long periods. 

In the Danish co-operative creameries, for | 
ample, the farmers are paid for their butter 
every two or four weeks, the payment bei 


butter, or upon the Copenhagen butter quo 
tion. The creamery simply makes a deduct: 
to cover operating expenses, with a safety 
gin. Every six to twelve months, the savir| 
from this operating fund are returned to i 
farmers as patronage dividends. ‘This is not 
pool of six to twelve months, as some writ! 
have asserted, but a pool of only two to fe 
weeks. é 


While Mr. Sapiro has scorned the idea of far 
ers organizing to buy their farm and househ 
supplies co-operatively, Danish farmers are 
ganized as strongly for co-operative buyi 
for co-operative selling. Mr. Sapiro flou 
thought of farmers doing their own banking, f 
Danish farmers have their own co-opera’ 
banks and credit associations. It is evident t 
Mr. Sapiro offered American farmers only a 
of the Danish co-operative system, and a y 
poor imitation of that part. 4 

In the next installment, I shall enlarge tv 
the reasons for the failure of the Sapiro mar 
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‘he Intellectual Apostolate 
to Asia 


is not realized by Catholic people that there 
Wwo very distinct types of missions, the mis- 
to primitive, simple peoples and the mission 
we highly civilized and educated; nor is it 
zed that both these types of missions are 
sSary even in one nation and among people 
ke same land. The apostolate to the lowly 
| countries has been successful in bringing 
sands of souls into the Church, and has been 
iuctive of a vast deal of good. At the pres- 
time, however, there is a certain amount of 
ttisfaction felt—not, of course, with the 
adid and noble work done by Catholic mis- 
iries—but with the fact that the upper 
ces in highly organized pagan societies seem 
‘in no way influenced by Christian teaching. 
is recognized by missionary leaders that 
donary work is most fruitful among the un- 
ated and comparatively illiterate, who have 
rr no religion at all or a religion of super- 
yus myths, charms and incantations, or one 
is unsatisfying both to the mind and heart. 
in the upper classes of India and Japan, 


highly civilized nations, no conversions 
» been made. Generations of custom founded 
! fixed, even state religion, bind the members 
the upper classes; theirs is a rich heritage 
eligious literature and profound philosophy. 
‘the authority in the nation belongs to the 
er classes, and one conversion from among 
1 is equivalent to many in the lower classes. 
[Francis Xavier realized this fact when he 
1ed to attend the Bonzi university. Fr. Ricci, 
‘Nobili and many other famous missionaries 
2 well aware of the vast field closed to the 
mary missionary, and entirely deserted today 
india and Japan except for a few Brahmins 
“‘richinopoly, the periodical The Light of the 
%, published in Calcutta by Rev. G. Dandoy, 
I. and one or two professors of Sanskrit. 
little lecturing that is done by missionaries 
-olleges and universities, and the preaching 
mpted here and there are like a harmonica 


ng to do the work of a symphony orchestra. ~ 


his, then, is the problem of the intellectual 

stolate, to preach the word of God to the 

er classes of India and Japan and to contend 

1 centuries of religious and philosophic 
ht; the intellectual apostolate works not 
an inarticulate faith, but with a religious 

em bulwarked and buttressed by all the 

oration quick minds and keen intellects could 

‘ow upon it. 

vpan and India have each a very old civiliza- 

and culture. In Japan, when Europe was 

.vage wilderness, 

hen all the world was drinking blood 

m the skulls of men and bulls, 

id all the world had swords and clubs of stone... 

copied deep books, and we carved in jade, 

wove white silks in the mulberry shade. 


i¢ 


‘large and important missionary fields, and ' 


science are indispensable. 


The result today of all those centuries of civil- 
ization upon religious conditions in Japan is 
stated briefly in the “Acta Congressus Mis- 
sionum Societatis Jesu, 1925”: More than fifty 
years ago the Japanese government made a sepa- 
ration between Shintoism and Buddhism. Shin- 
toism was made the official religion of the state, 
and the Buddhists lost their income and most 
of their temples. However, they have so far 
expanded their efforts that they flourish today 
more than ever before. Not only do they use 
modern methods in imitation of the Christian 
missionaries, by using societies of young men, 
of mothers, bible classes, moving pictures and 
slide views of the life of Buddha and Kobo 
Daishi, but they work systematically. For in- 
stance, the sacred Buddhistic writings, whose 
canon contains six thousand, seven hundred and 
seventy-one volumes, were edited from 1885 to 
1905; commentaries on the sacred books of 
China, philosophical and otherwise, seven hun- 
dred and fifty volumes or three hundred thou- 
sand pages, were edited in 1912; Japanese com- 
mentaries on sacred writings of about the same 
size are now (1925) being printed and are al- 
most finished. All this Buddhistic literature, as 
the most celebrated European authorities admit, 
is entirely unknown outside of Japan. It is not 
known even by missionaries engaged in Japan 
itself. Further: in a certain university of the 
city of Kyoto, where future abbots of the monas- 
teries of the Zen sect are trained and where pro- 
fessors, who have studied either in Europe or 
America, and have mastered the English lan- 
guage, teach, all the students are obliged to at- 
tend lectures on the history and theology of 
Christian religion given by a Protestant Japa- 
nese professor. When a visitor of this Prot- 
estant mission recently called on a professor of 
the university, he was told that the Christian 
missionaries who come to Japan are simply so 
ignorant that they cannot dispute about the 
Buddhistic religion. 

The same condition prevails in Japan today 
that obtained when St. Francis Xavier wrote to 
St. Ignatius, in 1552, the following letter: “With 
regard to Japan, the reason why I am convinced 
that you should send there persons of great ex- 
cellence and eminent both for virtue and for 
learning, to be sent to the Universities of that 
Empire, is this: There are many, unlearned 
though prudent men, who possess good judg- 
ment, and when they are convinced of their 
errors they take refuge in the answer that there 
are a multitude of learned persons in their coun- 
try also who have devoted themselves to deep 
research, and the reading of all kinds of books. 
These learned ones, they say, deny the truths 
which we maintain, and must have their argu- 
ments confuted and be gained over to us in order 
that others who rely on their authority may be 
themselves converted. Therefore letters and 


“The most remarkable strength of soul and 


~> 


Wy Belges deta C. de J.” 
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patience, and indeed all virtues and perfection, 
are absolutely necessary for those who are pre- 
paring for such great conflicts. They will come, 
a few poor foreigners, ‘to match themselves 
against the whole glory and reputation of a 
haughty people relying on its pride in itself and 
its institutions, entirely ruled by the Bonzes, the 
first personages in the country as to dignity and 
esteem. Their boldness will expose them to a 
thousand sufferings when the hornets they have 
irritated shall fly upon them. ‘They will find 
that they cannot do with impunity what is the 
first and most necessary thing to be done— 
tear to pieces the sophistries of the Bonzes, 
confound their falsehoods, and expose the un- 
worthy and secret artifices with which they suck 
the purses of the credulous people.) 

Hinduism, on the other hand, has for centuries 
molded the national temperament of India. It 
is found in the minutest details of every-day 
life, even the business of eating and drinking 
having religious significance. Children are edu- 
cated by religious songs, and the Vedas and 
great epics, containing India’s history, play their 
part, too, of instructor in religion. The na- 
tional art is religious, so that it can be said in 
very truth that Hinduism is a religion seen, felt 
and inherited. Moreover India has a very beau- 
tiful, a very rich and a very profound literature. 
The Hindu tradition, for example, is made up 
of the Vedas together with the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads, of which is composed the deposit of 
revelation. “The Smritis correspond to our 
patrology. They are divided into the Vedangas, 
relating to the science of the sun, the ritual, 
grammar, etymology, measuring, astronomy and 
astrology; into the Upangas or epics; into the 
Puranas, or books on law and philosophy; and 
into the Upa-Vedas, or secondary Vedas, relat- 
ing to medicine, arms, music and to the science 
and practice of life, or Arthashastram.”) ‘The 
philosophic books of Sankara and Ramanuja are 
their Aquinas and Augustine. These writings 
are the framework of Hinduism. The numerous 
and all-embracing texts reinforce popular re- 
ligion by making it a fully rounded religious sys- 
tem embracing philosophy, law, aesthetics, med- 
icine, politics, rhetoric and ethics. The Hindu 
has his doctors and theologians, poets, philoso- 
phers, judges, priests and remedies for soul and 
body; he has his fine arts, his literature, his 
science—a complex organism against which the 
Church cannot triumph as it can among a prim- 
itive people with a tongueless faith. 

Recent events in India have only brought into 
greater prominence the glory of its inheritance 
and of its past. The nationalistic movement, di- 
rected against the presence of Europeans and 
European influence in India, has awakened con- 
fidence in the sufficiency and superiority of the 


1) Pearl: Leaves from the Letters of Xavier, p. ngs 
*) Unpublished translation of articles, “Intell, Apos. 
to Ind.” by Fr. Dandoy, S. J., pub’d in “Missions 
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Hindu tradition for the Hindu. Unimpresg 
by the western character with its weaknes} 
and contradictions, the Hindu wants the 4 
things back, the easy-going religion that sat 
fies each man, however different he may 

from his neighbor, the national literatura 
whose beauty and richness and depth he q 
indulge his passion for study and learning, 4 
national art, the age-old cult and laws and ¢} 
toms. Certain savants, encouraging the 1 
tionalist movement in India, have shower 
praises on ‘Hindu philosophy. The great pq 
the mystic and prophet, Rabindranath Tagol 
has been universally acclaimed. Consequent 


the Indians are persuaded that their shibbole 


the East is the master.” 

What attitude, then, is the intellectual apd 
tolate to adopt toward this vast social schei 
and rich civilization? How is the missional 
to the upper classes to deal with the proble1 
First of all, he must understand thoroughly tf 
Hindu character and spirit, the Hindu viel 
point and attitude of mind. ‘To be able to 
this, he must know the material condition 
India today and must know India’s history, be 
political and social. He must know the religio 
system of Hinduism, its prophets, leaders a 
teachers. He must have Hinduistic writings a 
Hinduistic philosophy at his tongue’s end. J 
must speak perfectly Hindustani and its cout 
less dialects. Not among the people, not wh 
ever he can gather an audience must the m 
sionary to the upper classes preach and teac 
but in the universities, in the centers of leat 
ing and culture. No small part of his work w 
consist, moreover, in the writing of books, a’ 
articles for periodicals. ; 

Now arises the consideration of how the m 
sionaries to the upper classes of the Indies a 
to be trained. In the “Acta Congressus M 
sionum Societatis Jesu, 1925,” the preparati 
outlined for the Jesuit Missionaries (and th 
with modifications as circumstances demand, w 
hold for other missionaries) is, first, a go 
knowledge of the English language; second, 
India, a knowledge of Sanskrit and the vario 
Indian dialects (many priests do not know t 
vulgar tongues and can read periodicals a 
letters only through an interpreter); for Chit 
a knowledge of Chinese, for Japan of Jar 
nese. Then must the missionary have a the 
ough knowledge of scholastic philosophy a 
theology, and Vedantic or Buddhistic philosopl 
For this training, the Jesuit missionaries, aft 
the regular studies in the Society, will have 
pass four years in a university of Europe a 
after that two years at an Eastern universi 


if 


tellectual apostolate to be of th 
tance, and speaks in the “Acta 
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mum Societatis Jesu, 1925,” as follows: “No 
will deny that the formation of specialists to 

among the cultured classes and pursue 
atic investigations is of the greatest mo- 
t.... I rejoice that so many of our Fathers 
;present (in the mission congress) have come 
he same conclusion. Especial care should 
aaken that all our provinces know that in a 
eer of this kind the co-operation of all is 
ed in order that men fit for the work may 
sadily forthcoming. How else can we carry 
our plans than by calling men from the mis- 
3 to teach our members the various mis- 
sciences? Everyone should understand that 
a Sacrifice is justified for the ultimate use- 
ess of the missions and for their greater 
re development. We must not think that 
. missionaries who have been recalled from 
missions to teach are lost to them. His 
nence, Cardinal Van Rossum, adduced the 
mple of the Fathers of the Congregation of 
Immaculate Heart of Mary (Scheutveld) 
» taught their young men Chinese in good 
2s, and in order to teach this language brought 
native Chinese missionary Fathers to Eu- 
». It is worth while remembering the advice 
artain Protestant missionary (Mr. Douglas 
tkenzie) gave his fellow-workers in a mission 
‘ting at Edinburgh (1910); he said that it 
better for the work of the mission that for 
or three years some stations be almost de- 
ed than for missionaries, because of the 
essity of the moment, to be sent out to the 
sions with only a smattering of the language 
‘he district in which they were to labor: for 
h men never rose above mediocrity.” 


The work will be difficult because it will de- 
ad a profound understanding of our own Cath- 
teaching and of pagan teaching, and per- 
al attention to detail. The missionary must 
‘ome in all outward respects a Hindu or a 
anese. He must live as they do and must 
pt their customs. But no matter what the 
or at the outset, the intellectual apostolate 
succeed, because by honoring and_ fostering 
Easterners’ customs, in treating with respect 
ir national literature, in meeting them as in- 
sectual equals, in pointing out the Christian 
‘the pagan’s philosophy, the missionaries will 
vent the impression, so vivid in the minds of 
averts from Oriental paganism, that in enter- 
- the Church of Christ they are making re- 
neiation of home and country and national 
toms. ; 


| 


CHARLES Wisk MULLIGAN 


ou brought in of rapine the lame and the sick, 

| brought in an offering: shall I accept it at your 

ds? saith the Lord.—Cursed is the deceitful man 

t hath in his flock a male, and making a vow of- 

in sacrifice that which is feeble to the Lord. 
ie. (Math. 1, 13-14) 


er 


Toward “Labor Capitalism” 


Discussing three recent volumes dealing with 
tendencies in industrial management and organ- 
ized labor in the New York ‘Times Book Review’) 
Mr. Evans Clark says the books “furnish a well- 
rounded guide to the intricate turns which the 
social conflict has recently taken.” In substance 
his conclusion is: 

“The net impression they convey is one of simple 
currents flowing under more varied surface eddies: 
that capital is using the methods of the union to 
strengthen its position and labor is using those of cap- 
ital to entrench its own more firmly. But in a restricted 
area both are using every method to work out a system 
of government in industry that will produce the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction to both parties involved.”’) 

Some of the developments, on the observation 
of which Mr. Clark bases his conclusion, are the 
founding and managing of labor banks, of labor 
life insurance companies, and various plans tend- 
ing toward representation of the workers in in- 
dustrial management, notably that of “union- 
management co-operation now in effect by joint 
action of the Baltimore and Ohio and several 
other railroads with the shop crafts unions,” 
along with instances of “employee representation, 
shop unions and the varied plans of labor organi- 
zation that go by the name of ‘industrial democ- 


racy’ and ‘plant councils’.” 


These developments and the tendencies they 
reflect are matters of real import. Some of them 
by no means find unqualified approval on the 
part of labor leaders and students of labor prob- 
lems. Mr. James H..Maurer, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, has, as 
Mr. Clark points out, raised his voice against the 
newer drift (towards economic undertakings, 
notably banks, by organized labor) on the ground 
that it has carried “good men out of the labor 
movement.” While Mr. Joseph F. Jotofsky, Sec- 
retary of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and at the same time Vice-President of 
the bank controlled by that organization, recog- 


 nizes the undertaking as an evidence of “labor 


capitalism,” saying: “Though it would be folly 
to prophesy about our trade union capitalism, it 
would be worse folly to deny its dangers for the 
labor movement; for capitalism, no matter by 
whom practised, tends to strengthen capitalism.” 


All of the efforts mentioned simply signify the 
progress made by members of the upper crust of 
the fourth estate towards economic emancipation. 


It is quite natural, and virtually inevitable, that 


they should adopt the very means which have 
served the bourgeois class so well. What else 
could they do, after all efforts to establish “na- 


tional shops,” and the like, failed? The only other 


1) Issue of Jan. 30. 1927. Labor Itself Becomes Cap- 
ital, p. 1. ff. Mr. Clark reviews Walling, Wm. English, 
American Labor and American Democracy; Lauck, 
Jett, Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926; and 
New Tactics in the Social Conflict, edited by Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman Thomas. 
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alternative left to Labor under present circum- 
stances is that suggested by Karl Marx. 

In the meanwhile, however, a fifth class, con- 
sisting in our country chiefly of poorly paid un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, renters and 
share-croppers, living from hand to mouth, has 
come into existence, which does not participate 
in the benefits of “Labor Capitalism.” Nor is the 
latter so well entrenched as yet that it may not be 
swept away by some great financial catastrophe, 
as the one, for instance. which must overtake the 
Western World, should the creditor nations of 
Europe and America be forced to go a-sorrowing; 
because the debtor nations refuse to further bear 
the financial shackles placed upon them by the 
international financiers. 


Warder’s Review 


No Longer “An Intellectual and a Moral Force” 


The little volume on “The Vanishing Rights 
of the States” by James M. Beck, late Solicitor 
General of the United States, contains an expres- 
sion regarding a certain phase of American jour- 
nalism which all of us have noticed with some 
apprehension over its meaning. 

“The decadence of the editorial columns of the 
American newspaper,” writes Mr. Beck, “is to me 
one of the sinister ‘signs of the times.’ A news- 
paper ought to be,” the distinguished jurist con- 
tinues, “an intellectual and a moral force and a 
real forum of political discussion, but few papers 
seem to have any such ideal.” — 

- Unfortunately this condition does not disturb 
the great majority of newspaper buyers (we do 
not say readers, because most of those that spend 
two cents for a paper, do not really read the 
paper, but merely the sensational news and the 
sporting columns, while reserving some attention 
for the comic strips. Ed. S. J.). Such being the 
case, a strong editorial policy may be eschewed 
by publishers, who realize that they may avoid 


offending “the public” by refraining from mak-. 


ing of a paper the agent Mr. Beck suggests it 
should be. 

So we have here just one more illustration of 
the contention that every people have the press 
they deserve! 


Veiling the Distress of the South—To What 
Purpose? 

While “big business” no longer believes in 
laissez faire, our politicians evidently do, since 
one of the greatest catastrophes in the history of 
_ our country has not moved them to employ the 
means at the command of Congress on behalf of 


_the people overwhelmed by the waters of the - 


Mississippi and some of its tributaries. 
In fact, one feels that there is a conspiracy to 
_ prevent the knowledge of the appalling injury 
uffered by the States of Arkansas, Mississippi 
d Louisiana becoming known. The monthly 


~ 
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r issued by one of the largest New York | 
hose information has otherwise been 
ad : = Pl a f ’ (! 


found by us to be quite trustworthy, in rev 
ing the flood situation is evidently striving 
create the impression that conditions are no} 
bad as they had been pictured and that busi 
would continue as usual in the very near fut] 

On the other hand, an experienced Congr} 
man, after his return from the Flood Conf 
Congress, wrote the Warder: ' 

“T am very sorry to say that the trip to Chicago} 
practically useless. It was a cut and dried affair, j 
I was amazed to see the leading Democrats co-oj 
ating with the Republicans and drawing resolut} 
which, when analyzed, represent mere promises. 
this is mere folly in face of the conditions existin} 
those water-logged states. When a man is hungry] 
without clothes, and unable to help himself, he nj 
assistance immediately.” ; 

Evidently we need a Carlyle to write us s« 
new “Latterday-Pamphlets,” with their denunit 
tion of the rhetorical Parliamentarism and a . 
tor a new “Downing Street,’ that should ref 


govern. | 


We Have Such Counsellors of the People} 
In all centuries of the Christian era priests hj 
rendered valuable service to their fellow citiz 
even outside of the purely spiritual sphere, by 
cepting the role of community leaders. ‘The hat 
of anti-clericals was, to a large extent, attra 
to the clergy because of the conviction that t 
could not obtain to a substantial influence over 
masses until the “‘clerical’ leaders had been 
moved. However, while they succeeded in m 
countries in relegating the priest to the sacri 
as in France, victorious anti-clericalism’ has lef 
_great part of the people leaderless. No ma 
what the equalitists of former days may say, le 
ers men must have. 

It is therefore, Mr. E. T. Franks, Member 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, c 
on school teachers to be community leaders. 4 
dressing the State Teachers’ Association of A 
bama at Birmingham, on April 8, he declared: 


especially in the country districts, you will have 
plished something worth while for your State in a 
to the great work that you are already doing.” 

It would not be a difficult task at all to 
that hundreds and thousands of priests in all 
tian countries and centuries have been jus 
counsellors to the people as Mr. Franks c 
the school-teachers should be. i 
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the conduct of the American people toward 
ndians since the establishment of the Repub- 
ee astonished to discover that there is not a 
deal of difference between the attitude of our 
smen toward a subjected people and that of 
men, who extended the domination of Europe 
the greater part of the “Colored” world. 
rhile the Briton is assumed to be the expert 
tr, it would seem that we are deserving of a 
iium for the excellence of the cant produced 
the Philippines. This, Mr. Dibble’s book 
es clear. ‘The annexation of that archipelago 
eclared a fulhiment of “sacred American prin- 
s” which suffer no change under a tropical sun, 
eo with the flag, “principles inwrought in every 
of its sacred folds, and inextinguishable in its 
ng stars.” ‘The Philippines were annexed in 
al discharge of the responsibilities of a great 
pn “on whose growth and career the Ruler of 
ons has plainly written the high command and 
ze of civilization.” On November 21, 1899, 
President opened his heart to a party of Meth- 
- Bishops, telling them how he had prayed Al- 
aty God for light and guidance in this matter. 
answer to his prayer came in the shape of a 
‘small voice urging him that it was impossible 
astore the islands to Spain, or hand them over 
he commercial rivals of his country. It was 
illy impossible to leave them in the charge of 
- inhabitants. The only possible course was to 
them, to uplift and Christianize them, “and by 
*s grace do the very best we could by the Fili- 
1s as our fellowmen for whom Christ also 


” 


the President’s private memorandum on the sub- 
was as follows: ‘While we are conducting 
and until its conclusion we must keep all we 
when the war is over, we must keep what we 
= ad 
the whole business of colonization is in truth the 
ite man’s shame! : 
Henry Carey on the Neglect of British 
Agriculture 
n summing up the impression created by 
hur J. Penty’s latest book, “Protection and 
Social Problem,” the Catholic Press, of Sydney, 
ves at the opinion: 
And so at last we are beginning to see that Free 
de is not an inspired dogma. It is merely an eco- 
ie policy which happened to suit English conditions - 
re middle of the last century. It was promoted by 
Liberal Party because Liberalism looked for sup- 
‘rom the manufacturing classes, who in their turn 
ted cheap raw materials. Liberals were quite care- 
of the fact that Free Trade had destroyed English 
‘culture, for Liberals have never understood and 
always distrusted the farmers, their consciences 
to sleep by the false principle that it does not mat- 
whether a man grows corn or controls cinemas. so 
as he makes money. To the man it possibly does 
er; but to the nation it matters a great deal. 


this was perceived by Henry Carev eighty 


“ai 


In his book, “The Past, the 
ttiad 


any work on 


uck with its | 
a i ? 


backward state in most parts of the kingdom, 
when compared with what might naturally have 
been looked for in a country so abounding in 
wealth and population. ‘The cry is everywhere 
(and this is still the cry in 1927!) that the people 
are too numerous; yet the best lands in many 
of the counties are badly cultivated, although 
wealth so much abounds that it has been ques- 
tioned whether it might not be too abundant for 
the prosperity of a nation.) 

The economic system which, in Carey’s time, 
had won general approval, is by him accused of 
having succeeded “in rendering men and wealth 
superabundant in a nation that imports food, 
which yet can, even now, produce it at less cost 
of labor than any other of the world, America 
not excepted; and it has also succeeded in caus- 
ing the waste of hundreds of millions in loans, 
mines, colonies, etc., of which but a small part 
will ever return.’”) 

Spain’s experience in Cuba in this regard will 
also, we believe, be repeated in the case of Great 
Britain’s colonies. That country will not, how- 
ever, at the same time, be rid of the debts in- 
curred in carrying on the endless wars made nec- 
essary, because England, as Carey declared, “per- 
tinaciously insisted upon using the inferior in 
preference to the superior machinery of produc- 
tion.’”) 
a 
| Contemporary Opinion | 

Agriculture is not, as the ugly sisterhood of the 
manufacturing towns are apt to suppose, the Cin- 
derella of the industries. London Times. 

eo ak 

Applied to the arts of peace, the new resources 
commanded by Europe during the first half of the 
sixteenth century might have done something to ex- 
orcise the spectres of pestilence and famine, and to 
raise the material fabric of civilization to un- 
dreamed-of heights. Its rulers . . . thought other- 
wise, When pestilence and famine were ceasing to 
be necessities imposed by nature, they re-established 
them by political art. The sluice which they opened 
to drain away each new accession of wealth was 
war... . Europe tore itself to. pieces. ... The 
victors compared their position with that of the van- 
quished, and congratulated themselves on their 
spoils. It rarely occurred to them to ask what it 
would: have been, had there been neither victors nor 
vanquished, but only peace. 

R. H. TAwNEy, 
in “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism.” 
, * * x : 
The mad endeavor to achieve security by armed 


might has led to the establishment, by private en- 2 


terprise in each of the principal countries, of hu: 


factories and dockyards, and the livelihood of in- 
numerable people depends on the constant demand 
Indiscriminate — 

ra ae 


for the instruments of death. . . 
Carey, H. C., Loc. cit. Phil, 1889, p. 114. 
| See 


) Ibid. p. 115. 
Ibid. p. 11. 
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private traffic in arms should not be allowed, in 
the interests of civilization itself. If governments 
avail themselves of the services of commercial 
firms to equip their armies, they should exercise a 
rigid control over all output in excess of their own 
requirements. They have found it necessary in 
the interests of social order to control the drink 
traffic. Here is a trade even more liable to abuse, 
the effect of which is to imperil international har- 
mony. Many people, on account of the almost in- 
evitable abuses connected with the sale of strong 
drink, refuse to invest their money in businesses 
devoted to its manufacture. With more reason 
should the holders of armament shares ask them- 
selves whether they are not—as the trade is at 
present conducted—running grave risk of profiting 
by injustice, and of delaying the return of peace 
to a war-stricken world. ‘The statesmen deliberate 
at Geneva, but they shirk the question of the con- 
trol of output. What wonder that people think 
that the armament-trusts have too much influence 
there? The Month. 
«eee 


Amongst the wreckage of powers and principali- 
ties dating from 1914 the one force that emerges 
from the hurly-burly unscathed and with enhanced 
strength is the money power. Day by day the in- 
terlocking of its vast combinations proceeds apace. 
Amalgamations, “mergers,” reconstructions, all 
tend to tighten the grip of the banking world on 
key industries and the sources from which the me- 
chanical horrors of the next great war will be fed. 
A. very trenchant critic of high finance, who will 
one day come into his own, has said: 

“So far from money or its equivalent being a minor 
feature of modern economics, it is the very keystone of 
the structure. . . . Money’—he adds—“is essentially a 
mechanism of administration subservient to policy, and it 
is because it is superior to all other mechanisms of ad- 
ministration that the money control of the world is so 
immensely important.” 

Those are pregnant words which every interna- 
_ tionalist should take to heart. 


J. S. Kirxsripg, 
in Foreign Affairs. 
eae 


The pleasant old jogtrot of reposeful security 


_ erased for ever, the world I have mentioned seems 
have elected to dance before Rome burns; with | 


living-for-the-hour crowned King. Nor all its 

rs’ exhortations have thus far steadied it, or 
amed the flow from its philosophy; the studied 
ping out of excitement and constant change; 
son capital and much honor to Malthus; an 
tebuttal of authority; roars of laughter for 


» longer even in the first half 
; tabl 


d; 


o be done; a general recasting of sins. : 


of | 


merging, one might say, of these people, more 4 
more into jolly first cousins to pagans, hoping} 
do a minimum of hurt to others on the journ} 
yet quite determined, and none apparently more4 
than those who lived through the war in early mj 
and womanhood, to take no more risks, but th 
little heavens increasingly upon earth, while yet { 
chance remains, and each according to his or I 
celestial notion. 

Rank materialism? Degeneracy? Prelude to a 
aster? Possibly. I merely state the phenomend 
and pass on thither where it rears its madd 
head, vise. 

FERDINAND TUOHY, 


in The Cockpit of Peace, 1919-1925.*)§ 

The operating men (in large corporations) @ 
working on salaries, their returns being largely | 
dependent of the net result of company operati} 
from year to year. The bankers, on the oth 
hand, come at the problem with an entirely diffi 
ent outlook from the operating man. The bankeé 
attention tends to gravitate toward the marketi 
of securities, the course of quotations, and the lil 
He has an interest in dividends in their relation 
market quotations rather than in their relation 
mechanical processes. The power of t 
banker, springing at the bottom from the use of t 
funds of all the people, is first applied to the sv 
juga.ion of the operating group, and then, to ¢ 
the climax, seeks to reduce the great body of sha: 
holders to subjection. | 

These are not the words of a Socialist. Th 
are written by Professor Ripley, eminent capitali 
railroad director, and member of the faculty of 0 
of America’s most conservative universities, Hz 
vard. He is discussing the distribution of non-vw 
ing stock, and his discussion of it has been so te 
ing that he has effected very decided reforms _ 
the New York Stock Exchange. All this has lit 
to do with Co-operation, but it is interesting to. 
of us, in that it shows even the capitalists ther 
selves as not at all satisfied with the safety of ec 
poration practices which are so common today 


ce ee 2 


: 8 . dp. 

Officials of District 2, United Mine Worker 

lowing the conference with the operators at | 

delphia, in a statement to the public, said the 1 

“represented the human element” in negotiat 

This, in four words, states the basic 
trade unionism. in. 


THE WOMAN’S APOSTOLATS 


hop Ketteler’s Solicitude for 
orking Women and Children 


(On the 50th Anniversary of His Death, 
July 13, 1877) 


ae life of Wilhelm Emmanuel Baron von Ket- 
. Bishop of Mainz (1811-1877), whom Leo 

designated as his great precursor, is that of a 
bynage combining constructive practical charity 
rpersonal service with leadership in champion- 
social justice. As priest and Bishop Ketteler 
iprimarily devoted to the care of souls and the 
Motion of religion and the cause of the Church; 
eover, he viewed religion as the indispensible 
irement for social regeneration and insisted on 
. the groundwork of true social reform; from 

these angles must be viewed his deep and ac- 
jinterest in the religious education of children, 
behalf of which he was indefatigable, his 
boral labors, and those directed toward the train- 
of an excellent clergy. Wéithal he added unto 
be convictions and his devotion to the cause of 
tion the eager and persistent practice of practi- 
rorks of charity, including many of a personal 
are, for the alleviation of temporal as well as of 
itual needs. And therewith he combined that 
bership in the realm of thought and principle, of 
lic discussion, of argument and the formulation 
programmatic demands for social justice, which 
aed for him the distinction he enjoys as the great 
jal Bishop of Mainz. In both domains, that of 


tical charity and intellectual leadership in So-_ 


' Reconstruction, he was devoted not only to the 
bse of the workers as a whole but in a special 
aner to the alleviation of the needs of working 
en and children as the weaker members of so- 
yy, the more helpless victims of social injustice. 
curate, pastor and Bishop, in his labors at 
kum, Lembeck, Hopsten, Berlin and Mainz, his 
syities embraced charitable works for them and 
nands for their protection. 

“9 understand the special significance of Kettel- 
; services and the position he enjoys in conse- 
ence of them, one must remember that Germany 
his day was suffering, as were other countries, 
der the acute evil effects of the Industrial Revo- 
ton, which had originated in Protestant Engiand 
“was sweeping over the continent, and against 
effective reaction had not yet set in. Among 
sults were the breaking up of the crafts, in- 
ing numbers of unskilled workers, shameful 


‘ravation of family dissolution and run. 
ow rosperity had been prom- 


ion of men, women and children, and the | shown itself in his nursing the sick (he m 


| a recreation room in connection w 


the general support the injustices suffered seemed 
to warrant. Into this scene steps the priest Ketteler, 
a man of noble birth and wealth, and gives himself 
to personal service among the poor, and later 
champions their cause in pulpit, parliament and 
press, and, as churchman in a high position, voices, 
as one of the Catholic pioneers, the attitude of the 
Church toward the problems and issues involved. 
Proofs of von Ketteler’s great love for children 
and his solicitude for working women, victims of 
the new unfortunate regime as well as of human 
frailty, may well be lifted out of the composite 
picture of his life. One of his biographers, Mon- 
signore Karl Forschner, writes in the chapter of 
his book, devoted to Ketteler’s early days as curate 
at Beckum: “Ketteler was a great friend of child- 
ren; he was particularly given to the care of the 
poor neglected little ones and always endeavored to 
find homes for them with good families. He was 
happy in the midst of children and told them serious 
and humorous tales. After the children the poor 
in general and the sick received his most diligent 
attention. He did not confine himself to giving 
them spiritual consolation but tendered them bodily 
care as well. At that time there were but few in- 
stitutions of Sisters nursing the sick. The curate 
sought to perform all possible services for the sick. 
The poor and the sick praised him as their’ angel ; 
he considered it his vocation to labor alike in the 
church and in the huts of the poor and the sick 
for the welfare of humanity.””) 
Even at this early stage of his career, while curate 
in Beckum, v. Ketteler showed that aggressiveness 
and initiative which characterized his later life. 
Realizing the need for institutional care for the sick 
poor and for numerous children he founded a hos- 
pital and a children’s home, begging all of the neces- 
sary funds except one-sixth, which he provided 
from his own means. “Ketteler was curate in 
Beckum for only two years,” writes George Met- 
lake in Christian Social Reform, “but to this day 
his memory is in benediction amongst the people, — 
and the flourishing Hospital and Children’s Home 
‘n charge of the Clementine Sisters are a lasting 
monument to his zeal in the service of the poor and — 
at the same time his first contribution toward the _ 
solution of the social question. ‘In two substantial 
buildings,’ he could write some years alter, 10fty. 
sick persons and all the poor children of the dis- 
trict are cared for; a beggar-child is something un- 
heard of in Beckum’.””) ict ~ 
Ketteler’s practical sense, which had al 


beds and performed other menial tasks for 
ed him 


combined with his love for children, le 


for the children” who live: 


Vilhelm: Eraman' 
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tance from school; this same sense moved him to 
provide dry stockings for those who came to school 
through the snow.*) Metlake relates the following 
incident illustrative of Ketteler’s solicitude for 
children and his methods of impressing a whole- 
some lesson in charity on his people. “One day the 
curate met a little boy who was weeping bitterly. 
He had been rudely repulsed by a rich farmer at 
whose door he had asked for a piece of bread. Ket- 
teler called straightway at the inhospitable house. 
He was, of course, received with every mark of 
respect, and the best in the house was set before 
him, But he simply asked for a piece of bread and 
butter, and when he had received it, said: “You have 
honored me, because I am your curate, because I 
am a baron; but the bread and butter are for a 
poor child, for a guest who is greater than I; for 
‘what you do unto the least of my brethren you do 
unto Me.’ ’’*) 


Such actions were not the result of passing whims 
but the fruit of the truly Christian charity Ketteler 
practised throughout his life. In one of his six 
famous sermons on the Great Social Questions of 
the day, delivered in the cathedral of Mainz in 1848, 
before he became Bishop, he says: “Ever since I 
have been entrusted with the care of children, I 
have given the most careful attention to such as 
had Jain’ under the heart of an unworthy mother.” 
When he came across “those unfortunate children 
who had never known their father, perhaps not 
even their mother, or had seen in her an image of 
reprobation,” he always took a very special interest 
in them and, if possible, placed them in good Catho- 
lic: families. Regarding his attitude toward the 
little ones after his consecration, at a time when he 
was already a personage of national prominence, 
Metlake writes: “As Bishop he was always troubled 
and displeased when he heard of pastors who could 
not gain the confidence and attachment of the chil- 
dren. Every year in autumn, when the grapes were 


Tipe in the episcopal vineyard, the boys and girls 


of the city orphan asylums were invited to the Bish- 


_ op’s house and treated to the luscious fruit. There 
_ was not an orphan child in his diocese that did not 
_ look up to the Bishop as its father and friend.”5) | 


_ In the matter of the schools Ketteler was unbend- 
n his insistence on reli 


” dated February 15, 1873, he argues the 
he religious school as against the ‘com- 
the equivalent of our public schooi. 


romise ; he contends that par-. | 


e set out from the same 
y in the education 


2 


different directions by three different persons. 
this wise the leaders of children become their ¢ 
ceivers; the school becomes a sort of anti-fam: 
an enemy of the family, inasmuch as it destroys 
the soul of the child what pious parents build 
in it day by day.’®) 

While numerous treatises on von Ketteler appeas 
about 1911, on the occasion of the centenary of | 
birth, a non-Catholic, Fritz Vigener, devotes a s1 
stantial volume‘) to his life and labors as late 
1924. This author, too, recognizes the great le 
the churchman bore for children, while he likew 
records his comprehensive and nobly motivat 
charity in general. Regarding a passage in Kettele 
sermon delivered on Our Lady’s Meadow (to whi 
we shall refer later) Vigener writes: “What Fri 
sche (a leader of the cigar makers’ organizatic 
demanding regulation of child labor), ‘described 
such moving manner’ (Ketteler’s own words), 
Bishop found verified by all the experiences of 
own life. Here the friend of children speaks rath 
than the member of the hierarchy or the politi 
partisan—for Ketteler remained a friend of ch 
dren even as Bishop, their friend irrespective of 
duty toward them which his sacerdotal calling la 
upon him.’”’*) And of his entire attitude towa 
charity and personal service toward the poor a 
the suffering Vigener says, referring to his labe 
in Hopsten: “* * * ‘The masses were won OV 
by their distinguished fellow-countryman, wh 
while of noble birth, embraced the lowliest 
his cordial solicitude, whose beneficence was ¢ 
ways personal, always a true helpfulness ar 
not a mere doling out of alms. No or 
who did not intentionally harden his heart, cou 
forget the picture of the tall, lean, asc et 
figure appearing again and again in the huts of tl 
poor and the forsaken, of. the priest of noble bir 
proving himself, during the severe famine of 18 
as their comforter and help, and, during the we 
of the typhoid epidemic, as a fearless nurse of 
sick.’’®) : 

Father Pfuelf records many instances of v 
teler’s charity toward the little ones, as d 
Msgr, Forschner and Mr. Metlake. In their boc 


ing for i Sp 
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‘for masses. Having ascertained this condition 
its extent, he himself celebrated mass at an 
iy hour on Sunday morning and caused the 
‘arrangement to be made known to the Catholic 
s and women engaged in domestic service, invit- 
them to attend. Later this mass became a regu- 
institution, arrangements being made for an- 
-r priest to celebrate when the Bishop was pre- 
ted, and came to be well attended.) The lot 
Momestic servants and other women engaged in 
iful occupation led the Bishop to organize in 
inz the Maria Hilf Verein, to provide means to 
iduct an employment agency and transient home 
servant women, another object, however, being 
y»ffer a permanent home for sick and aged single 
nen, principally broken down working women. 
ides founding several orphanages and develop- 
the hospitals, even inducing the government to 
render the public hospitals in Mainz to the 
ters of St. Vincent de Paul, he provided a haven 
fallen women. “His sympathy,” says Msgr. 
eschner, “went out to those poorest ones, who, 
er their first step into life outside the home suf- 
ed shipwreck in honor and honesty and were 
n cast by the world upon their own resources, or 
med out to become a prey to vice. Therefore the 
suse of the Good Shepherd was erected in Mainz; 
ls, who had already fallen, were there given a 
endly home, care and training.’”’*) 


Xetteler’s works of charity were of a character 
1a magnitude sufficient to have merited for him 
ognition as a true friend of the needy. But his 
irity was not confined to the performance of 
rks of mercy and the promotion of societies and 
titutions devoted to remedial or constructive ac- 
n. His great love for his fellowmen, coupled 
‘h his social vision, caused him to demand justice 
- the-oppressed and suffering as well as individual 
1 organized charity. Demands for justice were 
leed being raised, particularly for the workers, in 
+t by the workers themselves, in part by individu- 
and by organizations such as the Katholikenver- 
umlungen. But such demands on the part of 
tholics had not hitherto been lent that impres- 
eness which Ketteler lent them, or granted that 
yard which he assured for them. To the struggle 
- justice, including rigorous demands on employers 
41 the State as well, he contributed at a critical 
1e, the entire great prestige of his personality, his 
luence as parliamentarian and a famous pulpit 
itor, his recognized intellectual ability, his talent 
a writer, and later his authority and distinction 
a Bishop. Hence special importance attaches to 
many of his pronouncements, and in particular to 
se bearing on demands advanced by the work- 
One of a number of important declarations in 
int was made just ten years before his death, 
he was at the height of his fame. In July, 
having previously contended that the German 
pacy should declare the position of the Church 
rd social problems and particularly toward the 

of the w rs, he delivered his famous 


~ of all married women in factories and other indus- 


address on “The Labor Movement in Its Relation 
to Religion and Morality,” on the Liebfrauenheide 
near Offenburg in Hesse, an industrial center, ‘The 
10,000 workingmen assembled heard him set forth 
his views reflecting the Catholic position toward 
their demands: 1) Increase of wages correspond- 
ing to the true value of labor; 2) shorter hours of 
labor; 3) Days of rest; 4) Prohibition of factory 
labor of children of school age; 5) Prohibition of 
employment of women, especially of mothers, in 
factories; 6) Prohibition of employment of young 
girls in factories.*) In this important pronounce- 
ment as well as in others Ketteler warmly espoused 
the cause of women and children, victims of the 
changed conditions in industry. While the program 
of the workers had provided his theme, so that the 
treatment of demands concerning woman and child 
labor were not of his choosing, his statements at 
this point nevertheless show how charity and a 
strong sense of justice moved him. The sections 
treating the last three points are at times a jubilant 
acclaim of the championship women and children in 
industry had found in the workers themselves ; and 
this, although in other parts of the address he re- 
pudiates the reasoning of the program. The para- 
graphs dealing with the employment of women and 
girls state minimum demands for the protection of 
health and morality, and urge the return of women 
to the home and the restoration of family life. That 
treating of child labor is particularly emphatic. “I 
regret,” he said, “that I cannot designate this de- 
mand as one to which the working class in general 
subscribe, since unfortunately there are workers 
who send their children into the factories for the 
sake of wages.” Referring to Fritzsche’s demand 
for the prohibition by law of child labor, submitted 
shortly before at the Parliament of the Nordbund 
in Berlin, Ketteler declared: “Unfortunately his 
motion was not carried. Employment of children 
in factories was indeed curtailed but not prohibited. 
I have deplored this development exceedingly and 
have recognized it as a victory of material considera- 
tions over great moral principles.’””*) 
While the 13th of July marks the 50th anniver- 
_sary of the great von Ketteler’s death, the 25th of 
this month rounds out the 60th anniversary of the 
address delivered on Our Lady’s Meadow. Barely 
ten days after its delivery this discourse appeared in 
print, dedicated “to all the Christian Workingmen 
of the Diocese of Mainz,” a fourth edition becom- 
ing necessary before the end of the month; shortly 
it came to be known as Ketteler’s Christian Labor 
Catechism and to be read all over Germany. Some 
of its demands, re-formulated, were embodied in 
the “Sketch of a Political Program for the Center 
_ Party,” published in Mainz in 1873, and reading in 
part: “Prohibition of all labor outside of the home 
by children under 14 years; prohibition of the labor 


trial undertakings outside the home; prohibition ae 
Sunday labor in all factories and industrial under- 
iBiinge ge vec) Uc seals 
Fay \umbaver, ibid. val“TIT, p! 19048 8) Teid) v2 
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Thus in the life of the famous priest and Bishop 
—~-whose religious labors, labors for the defense of 
the Church, for the protection of the family and 
its restoration we have scarcely intimated, though 
they fittingly must be considered social labors—we 
find that tender charity which is characteristic of 
the true Christian; that aggressive charity, which 
discovers needs and fashions means to relieve them ; 
that constructive charity which aims to save what 
can be saved and to restore it to strength and life. 
We note that the Social Bishop of Mainz was moved 
by special solicitude for women and children as the 
more helpless victims of economic and social condi- 
tions. And we discover that his pronouncements 
on social questions, his controvers‘es and struggles, 
of which the pages, not only of his biographies but 
of the history of the Church in the last century re- 
late, his championing of social justice, are the na- 
tural concomitants of this charity and desire for 
justice. This composite picture, roughly sketched, 
may serve as an inspiration to women. For while 
they may be expected to devote themselves more ac- 
tively and persistently to works of charity than to 
the militant, aggressive championing of social jus- 
tice, they must not neglect either. The proper 
blending of both should be the ideal of those 
engaged in Catholic Action. In Ketteler, the gentle 
Samaritan and the militant sword-bearer of Christ- 
ian. Social Reform, they are admirably blended. His 
life and deeds make him an exemplar to be admired 
and to be followed, as far as may be; in both there 
is much that women may cherish and pursue as 
well as men. AB, Be: 


Women “in Business” in Former 
Times 


Proceeding from an assuredness that permits 
of no doubt, a reporter, who had been assigned 
the task of informing the people of Cleveland just 
what has been accomplished by the man at the 
helm of a certain School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance in the city named during his twenty- 
five years as president of that institution, asserts: 
“He has witnessed a complete evolution of the 
age-old idea that forbade women to enter busi- 
ness.” While it is true that women were not 
found nearly as frequently in shops and offices 
fifty years ago as today, there is sufficient evi- 


dence that in still earlier times women were not — 


excluded from participating in economic enter- 
prises. 

It is, therefore, entirely false to speak of the 
“age-old idea that forbade women to enter busi- 
ness.” It was the Victorian age which, by in- 
sisting that the wives and daughters of the bour- 
geois should live a life of ease, in imitation of the 
life led by the nobility of former times (which 
the bourgeoisie attempted to imitate), created a 
desire on the part of women to enjoy freedom 
from work and the task of providing for their 
sustenance. It was quite natural, once this con- 


ception of woman’s status in society had been ac- 


cepted, that even the families of the lower middle 
lasses should try to grant their daughters the 
gate eae : : 


1910: Maant vel hid Senteds 


immunity referred to. For these reasons, fil) 
years ago it was considered heroic when a you) 
woman, whose family found itself suddenly 1) 
poverished, accepted a position in order to Pt) 
vide for herself, and perhaps for other membg 
of her family. | 

It is not true, on the other hand, that this dj 
inclination to permit women, other than the} 
of the poorest classes, to engage in endeavc} 
which granted them an opportunity of maki! 
not merely a living, but of sustaining an inc| 
pendent position in society, was “age-old.” N 
to say anything of the number of women wi 
distinguished themselves in former centuries 
painters, etchers, physicians and midwives, the} 
were the numberless women workers of form 
times, beginning with the early middle ages, wh 
were members of the crafts guilds. So generalj 
were women permitted to at least continue t} 
trade their husbands had engaged in, that of 4 
the many craft-guilds represented in the city § 
Cologne during the middle ages, merely a smi 
minority made no provisions jin their constit} 
tions regarding the rights of women to carry 0 
And almost all of the exceptions were cra 
which, from the very nature of things, we 
forced to exclude women workers: among the 
roofers, sword-makers, stone-cutters and carpe 
ters.*) 

On the other hand, there were in the city 
Cologne three craft guilds which consisted on 
of women, while men were granted membersh 
in exceptional. cases. These crafts were: t 
guild of yarn-spinners; the guild of gold-spinne 
(who engaged in twisting gold thread, used f 
embroideries, etc.), and the silk-weavers, wi’ 
which guild the silk-spinners were united unt 
they were granted a charter of their own. Mor 
over, the oldest charter of the guild of wom 
yarn-spinners in existence is dated April 14, 139 
It ordains, among other things, that each ind 
pendent mistress might engage three assistan 
one apprentice girl and two maids.2) Nor we: 
open-shops permitted ; only members of the cra 
could engage in yarn-spinning, and this hole 
true also of the gold-twisters. The charter | 
this particular guild contains another remarkab 
ordinance: a woman gold-spinner, married to | 
goldleaf-maker, might hire three ‘journeymaid 
while an unmarried gold-twistress was permitt 
to have four such assistants.?) Moreover, tt 
closed-shop was obligatory.*) 

Nor were these conditions exceptional; tt 
are apt to be found in all German cities at lea: 
In Nuremberg, for instance, among twelve woc 
sculptors and carvers, found in a list dating fra 
the middle of the 16th century, no less than fo 
are women, three of them sculptors and one 
wood-carver. Another list, in this instance t 
of lapidaries, consisting of twenty-six nam 


contains those of eleven women. While it i 


) Behaghel, Dr. W., Di gewerb 
Frau im mittelalterlichen Rate 
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bible to say how many of these were widows, 
‘ continued their husband’s trade with the 
stance of journeymen, a number of them 
»e, undoubtedly, artists on their own ac- 
mnt.5) A long list of goldsmiths, also active 
Nuremberg in the 16th century, contains an 
ally large percentage of names of women.*) 
A curious as it may seem, the same holds true 
: of master armorers and breastplate-mak- 
cor were women relegated to the kitchen 
nursery in the centuries following. In the 
t City Directory of the ancient city in Fran- 
‘ia referred to, printed in 1826, there is an as- 
ishing number of addresses of women who 
re engaged in one occupation or another. Since 
factory had not as yet invaded southern Ger- 
my to any appreciable extent, such things as 
ver-boxes, wax-candles, pins, etc., were still 
mufactured by craftsmen and craftswomen 
-o had inherited both the shop and the inti- 
te knowledge of making such things by hand 
wm their forebears. Not merely home indus- 
es and craft-shops, however, were at that time 
aducted by women, but also retail stores. 
What the modern industrial development has 
pught to woman is not greater liberty to en- 
ze in business, or a greater number of occu- 
tions to select from, but rather the necessity, 
-en a dire necessity, of going out into the world 
make a living, because the income of the head 
the family is not sufficient to permit the 
ughter, or daughters, and in many cases even 
+ wife, to remain at home and to perform the 
usehold duties. In spite of the tremendous 
~rease in national wealth during the past de- 
de, we are in our country witnessing the de- 
lopment of a custom which discerns nothing 
jectionable in having a married woman con- 
que her work in office or factory after the wed- 
ng. In fact, it is, in many cases, previously 
derstood that this course shall be adopted. 
On the other hand, the factory contrives to 
pply articles of consumption, which were for- 
erly made in the home, in a shape which re- 
syes those charged with the tasks of house- 
-eping of the necessity, and in some instances 
ren of the possibility, to produce them. This 
wrticular tendency of modern industry is, in 
ct, being carried to extremes because it favors 
1e profit motive. It is ‘therefore, and further- 
ore for the reason stated above: that the wages 
id salaries of all too many men do not suffice 
yr the upkeep of a family, that so many women 
-e forced to offer their services to “business,” 
hich welcomes them, as it does all cheap labor. 
From the very inception of the industrial sys- 
m, woman has offered, as she will continue to 


. her labor at a price which does not prop- 


‘ly reimburse her for her efforts nor grant her 
i the sufficiency which men insist on. Her 


Il. Band. Jahrg. 1887-1889, Nuremberg, 1889 
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wage is hardly ever a living wage; it is merely 
a supplementary wage. So the “evolution,” of 
which the Cleveland paper speaks,®) is_ really 
nothing to be proud of. And what else have com- 
mercial colleges done but make use of the oppor- 
tunity which the demand of the modern business 
world for cheap labor granted them to seek 
profit ? Fel 


a HF 


Goods That are Not What 
They Seem 


How many women would consider an Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission interesting 
reading, we wonder, or how many women, looking 
for a subject for discussion at the monthly meet- 
ing of their club or society would think of taking 
up, let’s say, the Annual Report of the body men- 
tioned for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926? Yet 
it might be well worth the while of any organization 
of women to do s0, since it is highly desirable that 
women, who, on the whole, distribute the greater 
share of the family income, should be well informed 
on the quality of the products which they purchase 
for their household and its various members. 

The Federal ‘Trade Commission is constantly en- 
gaged in ferreting out and suppressing misrepre- 
sentations of the kind which permit producers or 
dealers to mislead the buying public. The Report 
referred to contains some interesting cases of this 
kind, dealing with the misbranding and misrepre- 
centation of furs, furniture, etc. Says the Report: 


“During the fiscal year reported on the Commission is- 
sued a number of complaints against certain furniture deal- 
ers of New York City and Lancaster, Pa., in which re- 
spondents were charged with using unfair methods of 
competition in violation of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act in that they falsely advertised, described, 
and sold (a) as ‘Mahogany,’ ‘Combination mahogany,’ 
‘Genuine mahogany, ‘Finished in mahogany’ furniture 
which consisted in whole or in part of woods other than 
mahogany; (b) as ‘Combination Golden Oak’ furniture 
which was composed wholly of woods other than oak; 
(c) as ‘Combination walnut,’ ‘Two-toned walnut,’ furniture 
made in whole or in part of woods other than walnut ; (d) 
as ‘French walnut finish, ‘French walnut combination’ 
furniture composed wholly of wood other than walnut 
grown in France.” 

During the same fiscal year, 1925-1926, the Com- 
mission also issued a number of complaints against - 
certain dyers and dealers in furs located in Boston, 
New York, Newark, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
charging such concerns with using unfair methods 
of competition in violation of Section 5 of the Fed- 
cral Trade Commission act, by falsely branding and 
misrepresenting furs through the use of such terms 
as the following: —— 

“Golden Seal,” “Genuine Northern Seal,” “Northern 
Bevre,” “Northern Nutriette,” “Northern Seal,” “Iceland 
Beaver,” “Superior Seal,” “Baltic Seal,’ “Baltic Beaver,” 
and “Bay Seal” for dyed rabbit fur; “Hollander Seal 
for dyed muskrat; “Manchurian Lynx” for inferior fur 
not of the lynx; “Manchurian Wolf” for inferior fur not 
of the wolf. 2% te » 
(Continued on page 151) 


8) Clevel. Plain-Dealer, June 8. “Spencerian Head at 
Bat for Youth.” 
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SOCIAL REVIEW ‘ 


CATHOLIC ACTION ; 
The Bishop of Barcelona and the civil authori- 
ties of that port have given approval to the 
statutes of the Apostleship of the Sea Society, 
and steps are being taken to establish an Insti- 
tute for Catholic seafarers in Barcelona. Hither- 
to there has been no Institute for Catholic sea- 
farers in any of the Spanish ports. ; 


The pastor of St. Elizabeth Church for 
Negroes Chicago; Rev. Jos..Fiickett.S. V..D; 
has obtained the consent of His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Mundelein, to plan the erection of a hos- 
pital for colored people in that city. 


He contemplates the erection of a thoroughly modern 
building, to cost about $500,000.00, while the Techny Sis- 
ters (Servants of the Holy Ghost), have agreed to conduct 
the institution, 


Acting on the recommendation of the Guild of 
St. Luke, an association of Catholic physicians, the 
hierarchy of France has opened a sanatorium for 
priests threatened with tuberculosis. ‘The Guild 
had pointed out that between five to ten per cent 
of the young priests were being carried away pre- 
maturely by tuberculosis. 

The Holy Father having contributed a million 
francs for this purpose, the old residence of the abbots 
of Lerin, near Cannes, on the Mediterranean, was pur- 
chased. The building contains eighty rooms and is 
located almost four thousand feet above sea level. 


The Intern. Federation of Catholic Trade Unions 
held its Congress at Amsterdam in June. ‘The open- 
ing speech was delivered by Hr. Habermann (Ger- 
many). M. Gaston Tessier (France) as Secretary 

of the Federation read the report on progress since 
the last assembly two years ago at Lucerne. ‘The 
financial report was submitted by M. Nauta (Hol- 
land), Mile. Lafeuille (France) and M. Dekens 
(Belgium) read important papers on the growth of 
_ the movement in the professional occupations; and 
_ the questions of international concentration of capi- 
talism and the need for measures to counteract the 
: _ resulting dangers to employees were presented by 
i Jahn (Germany) and M. Smeak (Holland). 
al discussions took place on the means to be taken 
obtain by international action a full legal guarantee 
nditions of work and of security; and it was pointed 
ut a Bill with that object was recently introduced in 
amber of Deputies by M. Charpetier de 


N OF TEACHERS 


Loe 


of enquiries and consultations held 


dent of excusing pupils established in a worth} 
cause might be abused by other interests seel} 
ing to reach the young. | 

“Other agencies might use this as an opening wedge § 
enter the school,” said one of the Federation’s officers. “Tj 
action was in accord with the policy of our organizaticg 
to keep sectarianism out of the schools.” The subjec# 
however, was reported to have been debated vigorously f£: 
the affirmative as well as the negative before adoption @ 
the resolution. * | 


RURAL PROBLEMS 
The International Country Life Conference wil 
be held at Michigan State College at East Lansiny} 
Mich., August 4 to 6, in conjunction with the Ame 
ican Country Life Association and the America 
Farm Economics Association. 
The general topic of the two American associatio 
will be “Farm Income and Farm Life.” The Nation: 


Catholic Rural Life Conference will be held during th 
days immediately preceding. 


CO-OPERATION 

The Iowa legislature, without a dissenting voice 
recently passed a law enabling farmers or worker 
to organize genuine co-operative banks. Some o 
the important features of the bill are as follows 
Any fifty or more persons residing in the state ma 
secure a charter for the organization of such a co 
operative bank. Par value of shares of stock shal 
be not less than $10 and interest on such stoel 
shall never exceed 8 per cent. A heavy fine i 
imposed upon any banking, partnership or grouj 
not organized under the provisions of this act whicl 
uses the words “co-operative bank” in its name o 
is so designated in its function. - 
With*the apparent purpose of forestalling possibl 
criticisms by the State banks, a rule is made that 1 
charter shall be issued until such_ co-operative bat 
has had subscriptions for stock equal in amount 
the capitalization required for a State bank in 
territory where such a co-operative bank is to be 1 
cated. However, the co-operative bank is authorize 
to enter all fields of business. open to regular] 
corporated State banks. It may accept deposits, m 


loans, and invest its funds in the manner and 
granted to State banks. eH i 


SS 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
Plans for marketing western wool th 
nation-wide federation to be composed | 
ous co-operative marketing associati 


growers were proposed to the Am: 
i duri m s i ot 
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ling other commodities, and Mr. Ward believes there 
10 serious obstacles to prevent its successful adoption 
ool growers. He has worked on the plan four years 
already has a unit in action. This is the Pacific Co- 
itive Growers’ Association, seven years old, which has, 
int of volume of wool handled per annum, the record 
ie largest co-operative marketing agency for wool in 
Jnited States, he reported to the institute. 


; GRAIN POOLS 

special organization, called the Grain Centre, 
been established in Russia to centralize grain 
keting. It was created by 47 agricultural co- 
‘ative societies, uniting over 1,800,000 farms. 
ilar “centres” are already in operation for mar- 
ag butter, poultry, flax, potatoes and other 
lucts. 
“ain marketed co-operatively in Soviet Russia 
yer (that is to say excluding the Ukraine) has in- 
sed from 6,350,000 bushels in 1922-23 to 86,700,000 
nels last year, and in the current one it will be 

100,000,000. The capital is raised partly by sub- 
stions among the 1,800,000 members, and partly 
ugh a special allotment of $500,000 from the agri- 
aral co-operatives. The Government has provided 
lits up to five years of $2,300,000. For the grain 
thasing campaign the Central Agricultural Bank 
rides banking facilities of $2,000,000, and the State 
ke up to $8,000,000 during various months. 


ddressing the American Institute of Co-oper- 
m at Chicago on June 27, C. H. Burnell of 
nnipeg, president of the Manitoba Wheat Pro- 
ers, Ltd., said that “probably one of the biggest 
omplishments of the Canadian wheat pool was 

taking away of control of the price of wheat 
the Winnipeg option market from three big ex- 
‘ting companies that had entirely controlled that 
tket from the time the Canada Wheat Board 
s discontinued in 1920 until beginning of our _ 
ing agency operations in 1924. 


fe described success of Canadian pools and said they 
be attributed to several factors. First, the farmers _ 
‘studied their problems and educated themselves © 
ag co-operative lines for more than 35 years. Then 
sugh their organizations they had developed leaders 
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be carried a long time before they will yield profits. 
Properties include the banks, holding companies, in- 
vestment companies, two office skyscrapers, an apart- 
ment hotel, Florida real estate, and the Coal River 
collieries, which the brotherhood officials have operated 
with non-union labor. Only the banks were in perfect 
financial condition, according to one rumor, the other 
enterprises being shaky. (A later news item announces 
the appointment of a receiver for the Coal River col- 
lieries.) | 
SOCIAL ACTION 

Vigorous opposition to social injustice in every 
form was planned by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis recently in session. 

“We feel that the time has come for our conference 
to face the serious and pressing problems of its obli- 
gation in the field of social justice,’ read the commis- 
sion’s report. “It is our conviction that the conference 
has contented itself with too limited a program of ac- 
tivities in this direction, and, furthermore, that these ac- 
tivities have been of too general and theoretical a char- 
acter. It is high time that we envisaged more compre- 
hensively our large -and solemn obligation in this field 
of labor in the light of the ever-growing industrializa- 
_tion of modern life; of the spread of imperialism; of 
the rise of the tides of race and color, and of the un- 
diminished dangers from militarism.” 


DISHONEST PRACTICES 

An investigation by the Attorney-General of New 
York State into the activities of an alleged “ice 
trust” in Queens Borough of New York City has 
evoked statements by retail ice dealers to the effect 
that they are compelled to pay to the owners of 
apartment houses fees ranging as high as $500 for 
the privilege of supplying ice to the tenants. Fur- 
ther inquiries into this phase of the ice situation 
will be made, and if the charges are sustained, 
legal action will be taken against what is asserted 
to be an unlawful restraint of trade. 

That apartment house owners in some of the large 


exclusive privilege of supplying commodities to their 
tenants has long been a matter of common belief, but 
the extent to which this practice has prevailed is a 
matter concerning which no accurate information is 
available. 2 eis 


| the western Canada farmer had come to realize 
& marketing is a-part of his job as a farmer, he said, 
therefore the farmer built up his own-organiza- 
without his government doing it for him, and be- | 
of this view they have supported their pool or- 
tions loyally. : 


DEFLATION OF LABOR ENTERPRISES 

he Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
pelled, at its recent convention, held in Cleve- 
5 vote a $5 monthly assessment for two years 
é tide the organization’s shaky financial 


-ough without outside help. This as- 
Id more than $7 


3 
con 


Il yield 


| tection of Girls and Women, to consider m 


tide over | 


AN ie Nite SLAVE, RARE Cae eee 
The International Jewish Conference, ¢ 
vened by the Jewish Association for the P: 


‘ods of combatting the White Slave traffic, hel 
| its meetings in London during the last week of 
June. Questions considered in the openi » 
sion dealt with the great changes whi 
‘taken place owing to the war, and 
checking traffic, and how territorial a 
‘conditions have conduced toward 
| prostitution and white slave traffic. 
‘ing meeting» ed the effect wh 
ba 


American cities have been charging tradesmen for the 
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WASTE PREVENTION 

Two billion dollars are annually invested in the 
construction of small houses and farm buildings, 
and two-thirds of all lumber produced in the Uni- 
ted States is used for construction purposes. T'wen- 
ty per cent of the lumber used in small houses may 
be used in lengths of less than eight feet, but act- 
ually only 1% per cent of the total quanity used 
is supplied in these short-lengths. Short-lengths 

are sold at the miil at a discount of 15 to 40 per 
cent. Therefore, many millions of dollars could 
be saved by consumers if full advantage had been 
taken of the short-length stock. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce has made a thorough study 
of this question. Two hundred and fifty house plans 
have been analyzed showing where short-lengths may 


be used and the result has been published in a bulletin 
entitled “The Marketing of Short-Length Lumber.” 


OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

The four weeks’ summer course for young coal 
miners given by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, in co-operation with the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, opened on ‘June 13th. 

The course, as planned, is to prepare young miners 
for the examination of the State Department of 
Mines, Pennsylvania, for positions of fire bosses, as- 
sistant mine foremen and mine foremen. A certificate 
will be awarded to the graduates by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and a Mine Rescue and First 
Aid certificate will be awarded by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the announcement says. 


: THE EIGHT-HOUR’S DAY 
The French Chamber has finally assented to 


the Bill ratifying the Washington Agreement for | 


an eight hour’s working day. 
N The Bill was first passed by the Chamber about two 
_———sryears ago, with the provision that it should not become 
a completely operative until the agreement had been ratified 
in Germany. The Senate amended the reservation so as 
to include Great Britain. 


that were doubtful the Senate was right im making the 
rvation in order to cover French interests. He asked 
hamber to pass the Bill at once in order to strengthen 
nds of the French delegation at Geneva. ; 


ss UNION LABEL 


in Canada to have union labels 
Par nt has accepted the 
trade-marks and designs act 
es and Labor Congress of 


= 
fs 
1 


than thirty years of effort by or- 


Congress of | 


WAGES 


“What this town needs is moré union org 
izations, and especially the organization of deliv 
wagon drivers who solicit orders for tea and co: 
houses, bakeries, ice cream and such other pr 
ucts,” declared a claim adjuster for the fraud bc 
department of a surety company doing busin 
in Indianapolis. “Employers of these establi 
ments pay their men such meagre wages that ft 
steal in spite of themselves. I am in a posit 
to know because I adjust an average of one cli 
a day for embezzlement. If these men were p 
an adequate wage they would not have to st 
to eke out an existence.” 

The average wage paid driver-solicitors is around 
a week, In some instances the generous tea and coi 
houses give their men a 10 per cent commission weel 


over sales of $250. This figure is so high that v 
few ever get it, but it looks well on paper. : 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES 
The Board of Estimate of Greater New Yo 
with Mayor Walker presiding, adopted the 
port of Budget Director Kohler, and voted 
appropriation of $1,307,326.95 to enable the c 
to pay the prevailing rate of wages to the skill 
mechanics employed by the city in its va 
departments. : 
The officers of New York Central Trades and Lal 
Council and Building Trades Council participated in 
negotiations with the city officers leading to this acti 
The Board of Estimate is to make further readjustme 
of mechanics’ and laborers’ wages at a subsequent 


ing. Nearly all of the rates of wages established 
based on union wage scales. 


. aN 
RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION ¥ 


A report from Melbourne, Australia, says t 
Trades Hall Council recently urged the ne 
State Labor Ministry temporarily to suspend i 
migration into Victoria until the unemploye 
the state had been provided with work. 
Ministry is expected to accede to the reque: 


The Premier, Mr. Hogan, remarked that it wa 
that immigrants were being brought to Australia 
almost as many people were unemployed, and the 
for Immigration, Mr. Jones, emphatically expressed 
belief that immigration —— cease while unemp 
existed, and that the resumption of immigra 
await the absorption of the unemployed. 1 4 the e 
nent in Victoria of economic conditions which - 


an increase of population. ue ee 
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Genie und Familie. 


sit der Mensch das Paradies verloren hat, be- 
sscht ihn dunkel das Bewusstsein, dass er die 
wirrung der gesellschaftlichen Verhaltnisse, die 
arch eintrat, nur uberwinden konne, wenn er 
‘das ubermachtig gewordene Diesseits, auf Geld 
Gut, auf Weib und Kind verzichten lerne, sie 
ere, oder, sofern das Schicksal ihn ohnehin 
an hindert diese Giiter zu erwerben, diesen Zu- 
‘d der Besitz- und Familienlosigkeit in Geduld 
Ergebenheit ertrage. Christus hat diesem un- 
immten Sehnen der Menschheit das Mass und 
Ziel gegeben, indem er einerseits selbst sein 
ailien- und Konigthum dahingab und armer 
ec als die Végel des Himmels und die Fiichse 
| Waldes, sowie seine Jiinger zur Nachfolge auf- 
, andererseits aber auch den Stand der Ehe 
_ Familie besonders heiligte. So entstanden die 
den Stande der Christenheit; die beiden sozialen 
-ramente, Weihe und Ehe, sind ihre Basis, ihr 
ndament in der Gnade. 
Das Christenthum hat mit dieser Fundamental- 
-e von den beiden Standen ein Doppeltes bewirkt : 
s erstens das priesterliche Opfer der Welt, des 
sitzes, der Familie ein sinnvolles wurde, ein or- 
1isiertes, dem Erlosungswerk gliedhaft ver- 
adenes, somit die drei Gelitbde der Armuth, der 
uschheit, des Gehorsams in der Kirche als sicht- 
er Institution gipfeln, sich nicht neben der 
-che einrichten, und dass zweitens die Gestalt- 
igkeit des Lebens in der Welt durch Familie und 
e, d. h. durch das Hereinragen einer geistlichen 
hare ins Leben, ein festes Mass, eine Richtschnur 
ielt. Demnach ist dem Christenthum die priester- 
ae Gottverbundenheit neben dem kirchlichen 
ind, den Christus selbst einsetzte, rsp. die Ehe- 
4 Familienlosigkeit in der Welt neben dem ehe- 
nen Stand zwar nicht fremd; sie hat, wenn vor- 
aden, zweifellos ihre Bedeutung in der Kirchen- 
schichte, sie stellt jedoch keine Kategorie dar 
| oziologischen Sinne, keinen “dritten Stand,” 


ner Schuld oder aber aus Schuld der beste- 


noch zu keinem Stand gekommen ist." 


mm eine Menschengruppe, die entweder aus 


kirchlichen und familialen Verhaltnisse — 


verkiimmern miisste, wie dies fiir Ludwig van 
3eethoven oder Franz Grillparzer, Karl Lueger 
oder den Rembrandtdeutschen Julius Langbehn 
anzunehmen sei. Drei dieser Probleme sind gerade 
jetzt wieder zur Erorterung reif, nachdem P. Bene- 
dikt Momme Nissen O. Pr, die Lebensbeschreibung 
seines Freundes, des Rembrandtdeutschen, heraus- 
gegeben hat (Herder, 11.-15. Tausend), und der 
100. ‘Todestag Beethovens und der 55. Todestag 
Grillparzers in diesem Jahre Gelegenheit gaben, 
diese Fragen aufzurollen. Z. B. nimmt Joseph 
August Lux in dem Buch “Ein Jahrtausend 
deutscher Romantik” zum Grillparzerproblem und 
in einem Beethovenroman (Berlin, Rich. Bong) 
rsp. einer Beethovenbiographie (ebd. Deutsche 
Buchgemeinschaft) zum Beethovenproblem Stel- 
lung. Nur das Luegerproblem wurde bisher noch 
nicht behandelt, wohl weil wir dieser Personlich- 
keit noch zu nahe stehen und ihre politische 
Wirkung noch immer fortdauert; eine unbefangene 
Priifung soziologischer Natur ware daher ohnehin 
kaum zu erwarten. 


Beethoven vor allem hat, wie eine Reihe von 
Zeugnissen und insbesondere der bertuhmte Brief 
an die “unsterbliche Geliebte,” an den Luxens 
Roman ankniipft, beweisen, deshalb die Ehe fur 
sich verworfen, weil er nur der Kunst leben wollte, 
d. h. vom Ehe- und Familienleben eine Beeintrach- 
tigung seines Schaffens befiirchtete. Zwar wollte 
er deshalb auf freundschaftlichen Verkehr mit 
Frauen, der ihm Seelenbediirfnis war, nicht ver- 
zichten,—Lux spricht von neun weiblichen Musen 
seines Lebens!—sich freilich dauernd an einen 
Menschen binden wollte er nicht. Es ist der Kampf 
des Genitis mit dem Damon in seinem Leben, wie 
es Lux nennt. Dass dieser Damon freilich eine 
Funktion des Beethovenschen Schaffens gewesen 
ist, seine Haltung der Ehe und Familie gegentiber 
daher nothwendig war, wie Lux anzunehmen ge- 
neigt ist, scheint soziologisch nicht richtig. Diese 
Betrachtungsweise strafen schon die Miseren des 
taglichen Wirthschaftselendes, denen Beethoven 
ausgesetzt war und die ihn vom Schaffen wirklich 
abhielten, Liigen. Beethoven selbst hat tiberdies am 
‘Abend seines Lebens ausgesprochen, dass er wahr- 


scheinlich besser gethan hatte, zu heirathen. Binetes 


sittliche Ehe, von ernster Lebensauffassung und 
von Gestaltungswillen getragen, eine Ehe, in der der 


Kiinstler sein. Weib als Personlichkeit und Seele & 


itber seine Muse gestellt hatte und nicht das Umge- 
kehrte, Unmégliche von ihr gefordert hatte, die 
Unterordnung unter die Muse, eine solche Ehe 


wire zweifellos nicht der Zerstorer des Beetho- a 


venschen Genius geworden, sondern hatte ganz im 
Gegentheil Klarungen herbeigefuhrt, die sei 
Kunst sicher niitzlich geworden waren, ja vielle 
die revolutionare Note in Beethovens Musik 
hdhere Harmonien verwandelt hatte. — j 
“Dasselbe Problem begegnet man bei Gri 
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oder Dichters, ehelos zu leben, formuliert, er hat 
rucksichtsloser als Beethoven daraus die Folgerung 
einer besonderen Moral fiir das Genie gezogen und 
schliesslich noch viel bestimmter als sein Vorbild— 
bereut so gedacht. zu haben; der “Sohn” war eben 
konsequenter als der “Vater.” Der vorziiglichste 
Gegensatz Grillparzers zu Beethoven besteht darin, 
dass ersterer auf die Frauen nicht nur nicht ver- 
zichten wollte, sondern auch vor ausserehelichen 
oder ehebrecherischen Verhaltnissen nicht zurtick- 
schreckte, wahrend letzterer sittlicher Charakter 
genug war, seinen personlichen Verzicht auf die 
Ehe nicht als Freibrief fiir eine “Moral des Genies” 
aufzufassen. Immerhin stehen Grillparzers “ewige 
Braut” und Beethovens “unsterbliche Geliebte” 
lediglich so zu einander, dass hier die Konsequenz 
des Schilers die Aphoristik des Meisters iiberflii- 
gelt hat. Doch auch Grillparzer hat am Ende seines 
Lebens in klassischer Form dieser ‘seiner Ehe- 
und Familienfeindlichkeit den Vorwurf gemacht, 
dass sie seine Kunst eher gehemmt als gefdrdert 
hatte, und behauptet, in der Ehe wahrscheinlich 
mehr und solider gearbeitet zu haben. Zweifellos 
hatte auch die Dichtkunst Grillparzers nur an Reife 
gewonnen, ware ihr Meister jemals in die Lage 
gekommen, ein Sttick sozialer Wirklichkeit nicht 
blos aus Bitchern und aus dem Gesichtswinkel der 
psychologischen Spekulation her zu beobachten, 
sondern selbst zu erleben, selbst zu formen. 


Ein dritter Fall, der gegenwartig am starksten 


interessiert, ist das Lebensschicksal des Rembrandt-- 


deutschen Julius Langbehn, das uns sein Freund P. 
Benedikt Momme Nissen O. Pr. schildert. Von 
einer im Rassenstandpunkt wurzelnden Reforma- 
torideologie getragen hielt sich Langbehn fiir be- 
stimmt, sein Leben auf eine Karte zu setzen, nim- 
lich die Herausgabe des berithmten Buches ’’Rem- 
brandt als Erzieher’ (1890, derzeit 1922/25 in 
50.-66. Auflage). Um dieses Werk zustande zu 
bringen, schlug Langbehn die wissenschaftliche 
Laufbahn, die er einschlagen konnte, aus, ja wollte 
uberhaupt keinen festen Beruf ergreifen, hdchstens 
einen Erwerb, der ihm Geld brichte, lebte noma- 
disch, von der Hand in den Mund, bald hier, bald 


schaftliche Basis zu zimmern. Hier verneinte 
das moderne Leben bis zu dieser unméglichen Ke 
sequenz, dass ihm jeder Beruf in ihm als Verrz 
an seinem Lebenswerk erschien, dort lebte er v 
der Mildthatigkeit seiner Freunde, die in dies: 
modernen Leben wurzelten und von denen er « 
Forderung seiner Plane geradezu forderte. T: 
er auch in keine Ehe, so erkannte er doch, d 
sein Lebenswerk nicht durch ihn allein, sonde 
nur durch das Zusammenwirken zweier Menschi 
eines aktiven und eines passiven, zu verwirklich 
ware, trug daher zuerst seinem Jugendfreund ¢ 
solches “eheahnliches” Lebensverhaltnis an, in de 
dieser Geld verdienen sollte in einem modernen 
ruf, der Rembrandtdeutsche aber freigestellt wa 
tnd davon leben kénnte, und fand schliesslich 
der That in seinem Jiinger Momme Nissen dies 
Menschen, der die passive Rolle in dieser “Freu 
desehe,” diesem Lebensverhiltnis spielte, den g 
horsamen, lernenden und zugleich die dAusse 
Welt gestaltenden und-den Unterhalt fiir bei 
verdienenden Theil. Es ist ein unbandiges Rasse 
thum, das den Rembrandtdeutschen trieb und if 
Mittel wahlen liess, die, wie immer sie beschaff 
waren, dem Zweck zu dienen hatten, der fixen Id 
der Reformatormission. 


Wahrend es nun niemandem beifallt, Beethov 
oder Grillparzer als Vorbild hinzustellen, héchste 
Lux sie um ihres Genies, ihrer Kunst willen etw 
entschuldigen mochte, legt Momme Nissen gerat 
an diese Lebenshaltung seines Helden so wen 
Kritik an, dass im Zeitalter des Jugendbewegthur 
wie es Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster in seine 
klassischen Jugendbewegungsbuch geschildert h 
die Gefahr gegeben ist, diese Kultur- und Leben 
form, wie sie der Rembrandtdeutsche iibte, a 
Ideal sehen zu lernen. Hier thun klare Erkenn 
nisse bitter noth; sie zu geben ist der Zweck dies 
Studie. Der Lebensstil des Rembrandtdeutschen i 
ein Protest gegen die neudeutsche Kultur, eber 
wie die Jugendbewegung. Mehr nicht, kein 
der in die Zukunft weist; er ist kein Ideal 
nicht nachahmenswerth. Man wird sich hit 
mussen, ihn zu kopieren, wie dies die deut 


dort, lediglich auf die Freunde angewiesen, und hielt 
sich endlich auch fiir verpflichtet, der Ehe und 
Familie prinzipiell zu entsagen. Wieder erscheint 
_ die Ehe- und Familienlosigkeit um eines hohen 
ieles willen getibt, wobei Langbehns Lebensauf- 
g ethisch die Beethovens oder Grillparzers 
ragt; ein einziges Mal stand er in naherem — 
hr mit einer Frau, floh sie aber dann, als er 
ss sich daraus wechselseitige Sympathien 
onnten. Konsequent war Langbehn in 
aut seines Lebensstiles freilich nicht. 


Jugendbewegung thut. 
man kopieren. 


. 


Jugendbewegung immer wieder; dass aber a 


theilen ist und nicht ein eae Se Ss 
davon ,ist nicht die Rede. Nicht einmal — 
tardo Ferrini, dessen Heiligsprechu: 
warten ist, der italienische Unive 
der hemes ioe nach mo € 


er die wissenschaftliche Laufbahn | deutscher Schule-un 
itn Unterhalt, sondern | diesen Punkten nac 
ke | 1k i 


oR rmthatig 


eit 
helg 
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lich nur deshalb in keinen Orden eintrat, weil 
en, der seiner Lebensauffassung und seinem 
urfnis in der Welt zu wirken, entsprochen hatte, 
: nicht vorfand, 


as Problem dieser Studie ist kein blos literar- 
rrisches, es ist ein eminent soziologisches und 
‘elles; es ist das Problem des modernen 
sschen im allgemeinen und der deutschen 
rndbewegung im besonderen. In dieser Form 

hat es zwei Seiten; einerseits ist mangelnde 
blogische Einsicht seine Wurzel, da die Zwei- 
Helehre des Christenthums misskannt wird und 
sessen, dass das Geistlichsein nur im Rahmen 
dcirchlichen Organisation werthvoll ist, anderer- 

aber zeigt das Vorkommen dieses Problems 
eeiten Kreisen, dass der Katholizismus hier ein 
iirfnis der Zeit und des modernen Menschen 
1 nicht geniigend erfasst und befriedigt hat. 


edes Jahrhundert der Kirchengeschichte hat 
en Ordensstil, das 19. und 20. Jahrhundert 
eegen noch nicht. Jedenfalls noch nicht sicht- 
;genug. Die Umstellung der alten Orden auf 
Zeit, ihre Anpassung an das in der Gegenwart 
sebene kann diesem Bediirfnis nur zur Halfte 
sIfen. Denn das Ordensideal dieser Jahr- 
iderte. wie es die “katholische Aktion” in grossen 
sstaben vor Augen stellt, ist die Heiligung der 
lt, sei es durch religidsen, ordensmassigen Zu- 
pmenschluss der katholischen Familien, der 
ser und Miitter (ohne Lockerung des Familien- 

es durch das Vereinswesen!), sei es durch 
ensmassige Erfassung der Einzelnen in der 
It, die ehelos bleiben wollen oder miissen und 
h weder Priester werden kénnen, noch die Welt 
ihren Dienst lassen wollen. 


Dieser Orden erst, den die blos weltlichen Orden 


| Biinde mit Geheimbundcharakter, die soge- | 


‘nten “Antifreimaurereien,” die da und dort be- 
nicht ersetzen kénnen, lost das so brennende 
Jem das “dritten Standes,” dh. zeigt, dass es 
- zwei Stande gibt, dass aber auch die sozusagen 
mdlosen” innerhalb der Kirche ihre bedeutsame 
on zu erftllen haben. 2 


--hl. Klemens Maria Hofbauer und seine 
-Seelsorgemethode und im Zusammenhang 
lie Oblaten der Redemptoristen Kongrega- 
er schuf, sowie der Plan eines katholi- 
1 Wissenschafts- und Kulturordens, der den 
iker Adam Heinrich Mueller, den Junger 
. Klemens, bewegte, sind Belege dafur, dass 
hwere der in Frage stehenden Probleme 
-Romantik spiirte; die diesbeziiglichen 
e sind Fingerzeige in die Zukunft! 
Ernst Kart WINTER (Wien). — 


-Dienstzeit ein 


Aus Deutschilands FPinanz- 
wirthschaft. 


Geschrieben wurde dieser Aufsatz auf unsre 
Aufforderung, nachdem wir aus verstreuten Be- 
merkungen in einzelnen reichsdeutschen Blat- 
tern zur Kenntnis der Ubelstande gelangt waren, 
die der Verfasser der nachfolgenden Abhandlung 
bespricht. Seine Darlegungen sind seit Abfas- 
sung dieser Abhandlung von jenem Vertreter 
unsres Landes, der mit der Uberwachung der 
Ausftthrung des Dawes-Plans betraut ist, unter- 
strichen worden. Wahrend dieser Aufsatz be- 
reits unterwegs nach Amerika war, verwarnte er 
die deutsche Regierung, der er Verschwendung 
und leichtsinnige Finanzgebahrungen zum Vor- 
wurf macht. 

* Ok Ox 

Es ist gewiss kein Geheirinis, dass Deutsch- 

land den Krieg verloren hat. 


Eine mehr als vierjahrige Kriegsdauer hat das 
Vermoégen des Volkes aufgezehrt. Dazu kom- 
men grosse Lasten fir Wiederherstellung im 
Inland und fiir Kriegskosten, sodass Deutsch- 
land augenblicklich ungefahr die Halfte des gan- 
zen produktiven Volkseinkommens an Steuern 
erhebt um den Staatsbetrieb aufrecht zu er- 
halten. Die Verarmung des Volkes, die ubrigens 
in grossem Umfange infolge des tbertriebenen 
Industrialismus schon vor dem Kriege vorhanden 
war, hat einen unertraglichen Grad _ erreicht. 
Vier Fiinftel des ganzen Volksvermoégens sind in 
die Hande der finf Prozent Grossunternehmer 
gekommen. Uber die Halfte der Bevolkerung 


“ist vollig mittellos und lebt von der Hand in den 


Mund. Drei Viertel der Volksschulkinder sind nach. 
den Berichten der Schularzte unterernahrt. Allein 
in Berlin hungert eine Million Menschen; Obdach- 
losenasyle und Fiirsorgeanstalten sind tberfullt. 
Khnlich ist es im ganzen Reiche. Ungefahr 15000 
Menschen nehmen sich jahrlich das Leben und noch 


-mehr machen Selbstmordversuche. 


Zahlenmassig kostet die Verwaltung des Reichs, — 
der Linder und der Gemeinden ungefahr 20 Mil- _ 
liarden Mark jahrlich bei ungefahr 40 Milliarden 
produktivem Volkseinkommen. Man sollte deshalb 
meinen, dass ein solches Reich in der Verwaltung — 
mit grésster Sparsamkeit vorginge. Wenn m 
aber die einzelnen Etats untersucht, findet ma 
dass genau das Gegentheil der Fall ist, und da 
Ausgaben fortwahrend noch steigen. Den g 
Ausgabeposten des Reiches bilden die Be 
pensionen mit 1.5 Milliarden Mark. — 
Empfangern sind nur zuviele, die 


hes Gehalt 
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Generale aller Grade” ungefahr 2000 ehemalige 
Reichskanzler, Minister und Generale Pensionen 
von 10,000 bis 25,000 Mark beziehen. Es handelt 
sich um: 1. First von Buelow, Reichskanzler, mit 
27,600 M.; 2. Dr. Michaelis, Reichskanzler, mit 
27,600 M.; davon zahlt das Reich 14,520 M,. und 
Preussen 13,080 M. fiir Michaelis als Oberpra- 
sident a.D.; 3. Dr. Wirth, Reichskanzler, 19,665 
M.; 4. Dr. Cuno, Reichskanzler, Lhaso Nissi Dr: 
Luther, Reichskanzler, 18,285 M.; 6. von "Payer, 
Stellvertreter des Reichskanzlers, 24,960 M.; 7. von 
Kuehlmann, Staatssekretar, 21,216 M.; 8. von 
Hintze, Staatssekretar, 24,960 M.; 9. von Jagow, 
Staatssekretar, 22,152 M.; 10. Zimmerman, Staats- 
sekretar, 23,712 M.; 11. Dr. Solf, Staatssekretar, 
24,960 M.; davon 17,340 M. als Botschafter in 
Tokio; 12. Graf von Brockdorff-Rantzau, Reichs- 
minister, 21,840 M., davon 17,340 M. als Bot- 
schafter in Moskau; 13. Rosen, Reichsminister, 
24,960 M.; 14. Dr. Simons, Reichsminister, 24,960 
M., davon 21,600 M. als Reichsgerichtsprasident ; 
15. Dr. von Rosenberg, Reichsminister, 21,216 M., 
davon 14,400 als Gesandter in Stockholm; 16. Dr. 
Dernburg, Staatssekretar, 10,920 M.; 17. Dr, von 
Lindequist, Staatssekretar, 22,464 M.; 18. Dr. Graf 
von Posadowsky-Wehner, Staatssekretar, 24,024 
M.; 19. Wallraf, Staatssekretar, 24,024 M.; 20. 
Koch, Reichsminister, 19,032 M.; 21. Dr. Jarres, 
Reichsminister, 20,904 M.; 22. "Schiele, Reichs- 
minister, 10,920 M.; 23. Fuchs, Reichsminister, 
22,904 M.; 24. Frhr. von Stein, Staatssekretar, 
22,152 M.; 25. Dr. Schwander, Staatssekretar, 
21 216 mY a 26. Dr, Scholz, Reichsminister, 21,528 
Me 227. Dr. Becker, Reichsminister, 22,152 M.; 
28. von Raumer, Reichsminister, 15,912 M.; 29. 
_Dr. eh. Koeth, Reichsminister, 22 776 M30: 
Hamm, Reichsminister, 19,056 M.; 31, Dr. ‘Neu- 
haus, Reichsminister, 20,904 M.; aa Dr. Heinze, 
Reichsminister, 2a 400 M.; 33. Dr. Radbruch, 
Reichsminister, 13,416 M.; 34. Emminger, Reichs- 
minister, 19 032 Me 35. Dr. Frenken, Re’chs- 
minister, 24,960 M.: 36. von Waldow, Staats- 
sekretiir, 24 960 M.; he Prof. Dr. Fehr, Reichs- 
minister, 14,664 M.; ” 38, Graf von Kanitz, Reichs- 
minister, 16,536 M.; 39. Frhr. von Thielmann, 
Staatssekretiir, 24, 336 M.; 40. Wermuth, Staats- 


sekretar, 24,960 M.; 41. Kuehn, Staatssekretir, 


24,960 M.: 42. Graf von Roedern, Staatssekretar 
20.904 M.; 43. Schiffer, Reichsminister, 24.960 M.; 
44. Dr. Hermes, Reichsminister, 10 920 M.; 45, 
Schlieben, Reichsminister, 21, 528 M.; 46. 
Reichsminister, 10,920 M.; 47. Schmidt, 
asminister, 10,920 M.; 48. Albert, Re‘chsmin- 

840 M.; 49, | ’Kraetke, Staatssekretir, 


, 


eee 


e seer oa is 336 M.; | 


il 
im Dienste. Minister Koeth war nur einijp 
Wochen im Amt. Vorher war er Offizier. Fre 
herr von Rheinbaben war ganze sechs Wochi 
Staatssekretar; Kempkes’ Staatssekretariat hj 
kaum ein Vierteljahr gedauert. Er bekommt be 
spielsweise jetzt lebenslanglich 9360 Mark Pe 
sion, obwohi er eine eintragliche Rechtsanwaltj 
praxis betreibt und Diadten als Abgeordneter bp 
zieht. Viele der Pensionare sind noch keine fun 
zig Jahre alt. 

Ebenso wie mit den Pensionen wird mit de 
Gehaltern der hohen Beamten Verschwendung g 
trieben. Oberbtirgermeister von Stadten mit kau 
100,000 Einwohnern beziehen Gehalter vom 30,0 
bis 35,000 Mark, die bei den Grosstadten bis ba 
100,000 M. steigen. Prasidenten, Oberprasidente} 
Minister beziehen Gehalter von 50,000 bis 100,0 
M. und mehr. Riesensummen werden fir Unte 
stiitzung von Sportfesten und Theatern vom Staa 
ausgegeben. Naturlich muss unter solchen Un 
standen die Presse bestochen werden, damit s 
fur eine entsprechende “Offentliche Meinung 
sorgt. Der “Taglichen Rundschau,” welche Ka 
ler Stresemann nahesteht, wurde von dem Direkte 
der Darmstadter und Nationalbank, Goldschmit 
jungst eine Million Mark zur Verfigung geste 
zu Lasten des Reichs. Die “Deutsche Allegemeir 
Zeitung,” ein volksparteiliches Blatt, erhielt ebe 
falls durch Goldschmitts Vermittlung Zuschts 
von 75,000 bis 90,000 Mark pro Monat. Dies 
wurden, wie das Berliner Tageblatt mittheilt, 
zwei Drittel aus dem Geheimfonds des auswartige 
Amtes und zu ein Drittel aus dem Fonds der Reich: 
kanzlei bezahlt. Das auswartige Amt verfigte 192 
uber einen Geheimfonds von acht Millionen Mar’ 
Der MHeimathdienst, eine Einrichtung, welct 
lediglich den Zweck hat, die Offentliche Meinur 
im Sinne der jeweiligen Machthaber zu falsche: 
wird ebenfalls reichlich aus dem Steuergelde | de 
hungernden Volkes dotiert. Der Haushaltungsa 
schuss des Reichstages bewilligte am 18. Febr. 1 
fiir die Reichscentrale des Heimathdienstes fol 
Summen: fiir personliche Ausgaben 473,800 M 
fiir sachliche Ausgaben 136,200 Mark; zur I 
derung des Nachrichtenwesens im Inland ae 
Beeinflussung der Tagespresse) 960,000 Mark. 
serdem wurden zur Verfiigung des Reichskat 
zur Forderung des Nachrichtenwesens im Inla 
584,000 M. bewilligt. 

caches folgt.) 


‘Im iionackiee ist ein ee ee Sinn fiir Ge 
schaft vorhanden. Kleinere oder gréssere 
haben vielerlei Bestrebungen miteinan 1 
die sie eln nicht d durchfithren 


eichgesinnt nt 


HE 

When Father Weninger stepped ashore on Amer- 
1 soil, on the feast of St. James the Apostle, he 
ld for the first time the special field destined for 
greatest labors. His long years of service there 
deared him to all who came in contact with him. 
sedless to say, he made enemies. ‘This need not 
prise us, for, as Cardinal Gibbons says, there 
ver yet has existed the man who has not suffered 
‘secution and made enemies for himself as a re- 
t of conscientious discharge of duty. But even 
rmies respected Father Weninger, for they knew 
: power of the man with whom they had to deal. 
The next thirty-five years of Father Weninger’s 
> were consecrated almost exclusively to the giv- 
‘ of missions. In his spirit and work we can see 
forerunner of the new Laymen’s Retreat Move- 
nt that is becoming so popular today. The gen- 
ul plan of his missions was so adapted as to gain 
> maximum in results. In Europe’ Father 
eninger had already given many retreats to the 
ople, which consisted of two daily instructions 
c three, five or eight days. During the intervening 
urs the people were expected to prepare them- 
yes for a good confession.. But now he aimed at 
ore thorough renewal of fervor in the congre- 
tions that he preached to, by a very direct appeal 
'each of the classes, that is, to the married ladies, 
married men, the young ladies, the young men, 
id finally the children. He had long realized that 
idecisive and unconditional insistence on the speci- 
>and natural duties of these various classes in the 
esence of a general assembly would be more than 
«ely to invite the carping criticism of those not 
rectly concerned in the instruction. So much 
arm could even come from such a course that pru- 
ence would not allow it to be employed. To gain a 
wrect contact with the classes, one sermon was 
reached each day for the purpose of meeting the 
eculiar difficulties and needs of these different di- 
isions. Although this plan meant much extra work 
ather Weninger soon reaped the reward of his 
elf-sacrifice; for the prospect of a plain statement 
duties and responsibilities at these class instruc- 
ons brought many who would never have thought 
f coming to the general sermons. In order to fol- 
ow up this course of appealing to the classes, gen- 
communions were instituted for them on differ- 

days during the mission. With keen insight 
ther Weninger assigned the last general com- 
nion to the young men, who, edified and in- 
enced by the example of the other divisions, ap- 
ached the Holy Table in unexpectedly large 
‘rs and with great devotion. is.” ae oe 
‘The missioner’s ordinary day, then, consisted 


1's 


MISTORICAL MISC! 


After all, history is not the story of political strifes, or intrigues, or the warring of races. It 1s from 
’ daily life of the people, their labors, their pleasures, their sorrows, their joys, their social and per- 
val relations with their fellowmen, that we get the great and really interesting lessons of history. 


E. B.in The Southern Cross. 


of two general sermons, one class sermon and also 
of a short address, which was delivered immediate- 
ly before Holy Communion was distributed. If, 
as often happened, the congregation was mixed, i. e., 
Fnglish, German and French, then there were eight 
or more sermons daily—over sixty sermons in eight 
days. Such tremendous labors demanded, besides 
the gift of bodily endurance, an iron will and an 
unbounded love for the ministry. The missioner’s 
zeal and devotion in adhering to'this plan made it 
possible for him to say later in life: ‘A mission 
moves on victoriously even amid the most untoward 
circumstances, It is an irresistible steam engine of 
grace which can grind a heart of quartz to powder.” 
A good idea of the subject matter of these missions, 
of their procedure and ceremonies can be gotten 
from the following three volumes of Father Wen- 
inger: ‘The Mission,” “The Renewal of the Mis- 
sion,” and “Practical Hints.” 

To preserve the fruits of the mission Father 
Weninger relied on the influence of good books. As 
he was especially jealous of the prize that he had 
won for Christ, he himself wrote a series of books 
adapted to his congregations. In confession he fre- 
quently imposed as a penance the purchase of one 
of his books. Such confidence had he in their in- 
fluence for good that he personally distributed them 
to the value of over $200,000. ‘The most note- 
worthy of his mission library are: ‘“Catholicity, 
Protestantism, and Infidelity,” “The Sacred Heart 
Mission Book,” “The Infallibility of the Pope,” 
“Faster in Heaven,” “Lives of the Saints,” and a 
series of catechisms. The book on infallibility at- 
tracted the attention of the Holy See and won a 
very favorable comment from His Holiness Pius IX. 
The Pope wrote that more good had been done by 
this single book than by all the missions of the 
author. 

Many persons in all parts of the country were 
converted by the reading of Father Weninger’s — 
books. One of these converts was a prisoner con- 
demned to death for murder. Having read a strav 
copy of one of these books he yielded to the call of 
grace and was received into the Church. On the 
day of his execution he made a public confession 
of his guilt, and thanked God for having saved him > 
from the consequences of his grievous sin. 

Now that we have a general idea of Father Wen- 
inger’s method we may turn to the account of his 
first mission in the United States. This began on 
the eighth of December, 1848, at the invitation of 
Father Rudolph, pastor of the Holy Family Church 
at Oldenburg, Indiana. ‘To satisfy the needs of a 
growing community a roomy rock church had been 
erected to supplant an old log building. No greater 
spiritual gift could the pastor grant his flock than a 
mission which should mark the opening of the new 
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church. Unfortunately Father Rudolph was sick 
in bed when Father Weninger arrived, and, as three 
days of stormy weather had preceded, much work 
still had to be done before the new church would be 
in condition for divine service. Nevertheless, un- 
der the direction of Father Weninger, the morning 
’ of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception saw 
everything prepared for the first American mission, 
which was to be followed by many fruitful years 
all devoted to the same work. On that morning the 
sick pastor left his bed to introduce the missioner 
to his flock, and to urge all to attend faithfully. 
‘There was a marvelous response. Some people came 
from as great a distance as twenty miles, which 
meant rising at 2 o’clock in the morning, in order 
to be in time for the first sermon. Every Catholic 
who attended the mission went to confession. Over 
1000 persons received Holy Communion, including 
over 300 married men. Father Rudolph asserts 
that, although three sermons were given daily in 
addition to the short communion address, not a 
single instruction passed but that the missioner drew 
from his hearers tears of repentance for their sins, 
and tears of joy because of the consolations of the 
grace of conversion. He makes mention of three 
particularly powerful sermons; the first was a sol- 
emn apology before the Blessed Sacrament for the 
sins. that had been committed, the second was the 
still more solemn. renewal of baptismal vows, and 
the third the touching farewell sermon. ‘That 
this mission made a deep and solid impression on 
the people can be seen from an incident connected 
with the mission cross. In a conference Father 
Weninger suggested that this cross be erected out 
of doors. Although the proposal seemed to be at 
variance with American ways, it carried. What 
must have been the pastor’s surprise to see streams 
of the faithful daily visit this cross for prayer, 
during many months following. It could be said 
that the spiritual life of the parish practically wound 
itself about this great cross. Over thirty years later 
Father Weninger had the consolation of knowing 
that the mission cross of Oldenburg was still pious- 
ly venerated. This mission closed on December 18. 
Only a few days remained of the year 1848, but 
there was sufficient time for another large mission 
at the Franciscan church of St. John in Cincinnati. 
_ At the general communion of the men about 1500 
presented themselves at the altar to receive from 
bishop’s hands. So moved was the prelate to 
such a splendid exhibition of faith and renewal 
ervor that he had to retire to the altar to wipe 
his tears. This fruitful mission closed on 
ar’s day, 1849, with the greatest solemnity 


eady stated, Father Weninger landed 
on the feast of St. James the Apostle, 
may be interesting to know how he 

ing m nths until his first mission 


- 


some time. Never 


ter an eight-day _ 


v 


the vice-provincial of the future Missouri Provinet 
While in St. Louis Father Weninger preached <i 
the well-known St. Joseph’s Church. In compang 
with the vice-provincial he made his way to Cincinj} 
nati, where he was to spend a season lecturing to th} 
Jesuit scholastics on Dogmatic Theology. It may by 
noted, that with the General’s consent, mission wor¥ 
was to be Father Weninger’s sole occupation ib 
America. When we consider how earnestly he wa} 
bent on this work we may be sure that he was som I 
what disappointed on receiving the Professor’s chait 
Still, being a ‘good religious, he performed this of 
fice like all others—he gave his best. Besides, hi 
took occasion to study English and to prepare hij 
plans for the years of mission work before him. 


The efforts to master English, however, left mucii 
to be desired. In fact, at one time his poor Englis: 
became a source of worry to the Jesuits stationedt 
at Cincinnati. A mission had been arranged fo 
the then Irish church of St. Xavier, when at th 
last moment it was found that no one could be de 
pended on in time to give the mission accordin; 
to schedule. Father Weninger heard that the mi 
sion would probably have to be canceled, and off 
fered to give it himself. After serious doubts 01 
the part of the Rector and the Pastor, this offelt 
was finally accepted. Crowds flocked to the churchi 
so that even the aisles were packed, and thougl} 
there were very few who could fully understand th’ 
preacher’s broken English, the mission was a grealf 
success. | 

Until 1850 most of the missions were given if 
the state of Ohio, with the exception of a few smal 
ones in Indiana and Kentucky. After the mission a 
St. John’s Church in Cincinnati Father Weninge® 
was employed in other duties until the Lent of 1849 
when he gave his first retreat in St. Philomena’s 
Church during 14 days. At the close the Bishogi 
himself celebrated High Mass and distributed H 
Communion. “Haec dies quam fecit Dominus,” wa: 
the text of the overjoyed Bishop as he beheld 
1000 young men who had received that mornin 
Referring to his own responsibilities and episcop 
burdens, he said that such a sight of fervor 
edification made him fall down and cry out with 
Paul, “Gaudeo in omni tribulatione, et superabundc 
gaudio.”” R : 

The missioner, too, was deeply impressed by tl 
manifestation of devotion in this parish, A 
ance at all exercises was consistent and beyon 
expectation in numbers, many coming from ¢ 
distances as early as four oe icik in the morn 
After _a mission at St. Boniface Church in ° 
ville, Father Weninger again returned to 

In the meantime the cholera had bri 
the work of giving missions was int 


- 


phould stay there. His superiors had given him 
power to do practically what he pleased. As a 
pter of fact, he generally made his own mission 
hagements, conducted them alone, and as he him- 
saw fit. This must be kept in mind, in order 
justify many of his seemingly independent under- 
rngs and habits. 
dn one evening, during this cholera period, a sick 
came about midnight. ‘The Pastor was him- 
sick at the time, and the duty of ministering 
the dying naturally fell to Father Weninger. He 
mediately prepared himself and set out. At his 
tination he found an old lady of 70 years in an 
ronscious state. Since confession and Holy 
‘ticum were out of the question he administered 
treme Unction and gave the general absolution. 
in the meantime a great noise had arisen out- 
2. An old man rushed in to announce that a 
wwd of fanatics had gathered with the intention 
‘doing violence to Father Weninger. “They 
nt to kill you, Father.” “Why?” “Because you 
a priest.” “Then I will know why I die bi 
<ing a light into his hands he boldly stepped into 
streets, with the Blessed Sacrament still close 
nis bosom. The crowd parted, evidently expect- 
that several guards were to follow. After 
ther Weninger had advanced a bit he suddenly 
wv out the light and swiftly darted into a near-by 
taurant, pursued by a furious mob crying, “Down 
‘h the priest! Kili the priest!” From this place 
‘finally made his way home under the protection 
‘the police. 


‘luny, a One-Time Benedictine 
Monastery in Southern Wllinois— 
: i TE: 


Ali of the youths named had come with the inten- -/ 
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a of pursuing the studies preparatory to enter-_ 


1e priesthood. Assuredly many of them had 


‘vocation to either the priesthood or the religious © 
>, For those who had a true vocation Cluny was — 
‘ying preparatory school. P. Prior Oswald, al- | 


st the entire burden of instructing the young 
Fr. John Balfrey, who had been a school 
r before coming to Cluny, gave instruction in 
side branches such as mathematics, algebra, 


on the shoulders of Father Oswald. 
igelbert’s attention was almost entirely 


ee Ps Oswald « 
ance from him 


, geography, English; but the principal 


y overburdened with work, was ordinarily the | 
priest at home in the community. In addition — 
is numerous other duties and cares he bore al- | 


SSA eat ee 


Se ee 


to operate and manage the 
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of the class room; then, too, he had but little skill 
in the management of lively, active youths such as 
we were. We consequently had too much free time 
on our hands and were left to our own devices en- 
tirely too much, Superfluous youthful energy must 
be bridled as a broncho is bridled; if that is not 
done, youth is hurled into misfortune and ruin. If 
Father Oswald had had a faithful assistant and 
teacher of young people at his side, who could have 
supervised us young fellows at all times and could 
have accompanied us on our explorations through 
meadow and forest, the results must needs have 
been entirely different than they were. We had in- 
deed great love, devotion and admiration for the 
amiable, gentle, meek, ever friendly and smiling, 
saintly Father Oswald, but we were controlled all 
too little; and that was a grave disadvantage. The 
unwholesome climate exerted a further evil influ- 
ence. Practically 75 per cent of the pupils were 
taken ill with malignant malaria. At times almost 
all of us lay abed with chills and fever. Whoever 
has once had an attack of this fever will never, as 
long as he lives, forget how serious an illness it is 
and.... will realize how apt it is to recur at times, 
even in after years... . The author of this sketch, 
while in Cluny, was obliged to take quinine each day 
for a whole year during his sojourn there; he. fin- 
ally acquired such adeptness in swallowing this bit- 
ter powder that he was able to take it from the point 
of a knife. 


I have enumerated the most important considera- 
tions responsible for the circumstance that, of the 
many students, whose names I have given, so few 
persevered at Cluny and attained their goal. 

Other lads came to Cluny with the intention of 
serving God in the religious state as lay brothers. 
Thus there were at Cluny a Brother Alphons, a 
Brother Matthew, Joseph Steger, a brother of Fr. 
Mathias Steger, and others; but they did not remain 
long, in consequence of the conditions described. 
Joseph Steger is now a lay brother with the Trap- 


pists, at Gethsemane, Ky.; Brother Eugene Barry, 


O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kas., 
was at Cluny from September 6, 1892, until Sep- 


“tember 20, 1895, when he returned to his former 
monastery. During 1893 he assisted Father Oswald 
in teaching English to the students. Brother Rha- 
banus Canonge, O. S. B., a mulatto, a member of © 


St. Vincent’s Archabbey, came to Cluny on Janua 
23, 1899, became the cook of the monastery, 


Oe 


mained at his post faithfully, left with the com-— 


munity in 1903 for Canada, attached himself to St 
Peter’s Abbey, and died an edifying death : 
Elizabeth Hospital at Humboldt on Jan. 25, 1920. 
If Cluny had had a number of devoted lay brothe 
rm, in lieu of the. 
p, who were well paid, 
a sizable profit fe 
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Bavaria; he directed several German youths to 
Cluny and assisted them with advice and in a ma- 
terial way.... 

The first investiture and reception into the no- 
vitiate at Cluny took place on Jan. 1, 1893, on which 
occasion the following youths received the habit of 
St. Benedict: Osmund Wiesneth, Berthold Heinzl- 
meier, Robert Reitmeier, and Mathias Steger. Of 
the four, however, but one persevered at Cluny: 
Fr. Mathias Steger, who, after his year of proba- 
tion, as the first one in Cluny, made his simple 
vows; all four, however, entered the priesthood. Fr. 
Peter Windschiegl was the sole cleric who was al- 
lowed to make his solemn vows at Cluny. For 
P. Oswald sent his clerics (Fratres Mathias, Bene- 
dict, Paul Friebel, Alois Wollnik and Peter Wind- 
schiegl) to St. Vincent’s for their studies in philoso- 
phy and theology; thus it happened that Fr. Mathias 
and Fr. Benedict made their solemn vows at St. 
Vincent’s and there were ordained priests. 

In spite of the unhealthy climate and the treach- 
erous malaria we students occasionally had our 
pleasures and joys in the otherwise lonely and poor 
Cluny. Father Oswald gladly allowed us to fish 
and hunt. One day Fr. Rudolph and the author of 
this sketch went fishing on the Cache River, about 
four miles from the monastery. We had already 
set up our tent and, with the aid of a skiff, stretched 
our net in the river, when two constables appeared 
and told us, in the name of the law, we were under 
arrest; for we were fishing during the closed sea- 
son, of which fact Father Oswald as well as we were 
ignorant. Thereupon we were taken to Ullin, just 
as we were, and led into court. But since, up to 
the time of our arrest, we had caught no fish, we 
were set free the day following. When we re- 
turned to the river in order to secure our net, we 
found it filled with fish, which, of course, we took 
home with us. So we came out of our experience 
with our fright and resentment, which later was 
- converted into mischievous joy. On another occa- 
_ sion, during au outing to the Ohio River, our en- 
tire group (there were twelve of us) was placed 
under arrest for making too much noise; we lads 


were, indeed, rather boisterous; after tedious hear- 


ings we were released. Apparently the authorities 
intended merely to frighten us and to spoil our fun. 
_We derived great sport out of rabbit-hunting. 
Equipped with an axe and accompanied by one or 


id not take long before the dog scented a rabbit, 
vhom he chased into a hollow tree, where he con- 
inued to bark until we arrived. If the tree lay on the 

nd, and we could not reach the rabbit by sticking 
into the opening, one of us would take off 


two dogs we set out into the woods. Ordinarily it 


i) 
7 


| 
raccoons, opossums, and occasionally even wild tip 
keys. Those students, who, like Fritz Kaiser aj 
Rudolph Palm, had an old-fashioned gun of th) 
own, were particularly successful and happy. Lait 
ing percussion caps they commonly used the hey 
of matches, and they did not always miss the mail 
Occasionally a fellow-student would whisper § 
Fritz Kaiser, in class, that there were prairie chick 
ens out in the field; he would ask to be excus) 
under the plea of feeling ill, and was readily pi 
mitted to leave the room. ‘Then he would get § 
gun and a short time later we would hear its repg 
out in the field or timber. If the hunting fever hi 
taken hold of the one or the other, even kind Fatt 
Oswald had to permit himself to be duped. Ob} 
Rudolph Palm and Leo Ojdowski had arranged wil 
two Negroes, living nearby, to go on a raccoon ht} 
at night. The signal agreed upon was a number } 
stout blows of an axe against a hollow tree. Or} 
certain moonlit evening the Negroes made a treme 
dous noise with their axes in the monastery fori 
in accordance with the agreement. As soon as ¢€ 
boys, eager for the hunt, heard the signal, th 
hastened, all excited, to Father Oswald with t 
urgent plea: “Father, it sounds as if timber thiey 
are in our forest; you can hear the noise of thi 
axes. Shall we go out and chase them off?” NJ 
urally kind Father Oswald, moved by the inter 
of the young students in the protection of the md 
astery property, gave the requested permission. 
boys went out on their prearranged “coon” hut 
but, as frequently happens when deception is e 
ployed, they returned without a single trophy. 
But let us return to more serious things. ‘Two 
tempts were made to induce a community of Sistd 
to set up an establishment in the neighborhood § 
Wetaug or Cluny; it was Father Bruno Riss who, 
1893, undertook this task, while the second atterr 
was made in 1897. On August 31, 1893, Bet 
dictine nuns from Chicago visited Cluny and view 
it in its meagre “glory.” ‘Timber had already be 
sawed for a Sisters’ residence, but apparently 1 
nuns were not satisfied with the surroundings a 
the conditions they found. What, indeed, could t 
monastery offer them? Father Oswald made t 
following memoranda in his records regarding tl 
visit of the Sisters: “The Sisters arrived. I 
they will be satisfied with the place.” A bit lat 
added: “It seems better this way. I had t 
house put in order for them; gave them $25.00 | 
traveling expenses; everything lost.” The sec 
time it was Sisters from Pocahontas, Ark., 
Cluny a visit on June 8, 1897; this visit alsc 
no sae If a community of men found it 
tremely difficult to maintain themselv : 
taug, what could a community of | 
The property held by the mo 
omething more than 800 acres in 1 
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munity had already gone to Canada and when, 
result, the monastery sought to sell the hold- 
St. Joseph’s parish in Wetaug, which, as we 
ld in the beginning of this report, owned two 
1s of land (one donated by Mr. Hight, the other 
Father Oswald), in 1905, and after the com- 
ity had been transferred to Canada, received as 
ft from the Benedictines the remaining twelve 
:s, which Father Engelbert had purchased in the 
‘-hborhood of the church. As a result, the parish 
vy owns 14.12 acres, the fruit of the generosity 
ihe Benedictines and the zeal of Rev. F. Pieper, 
» attended the parish for a short time after the 
arture of the monks. It was he who petitioned 
. Benedictines for this contribution. This left 
‘48 acres, the property of the monastery. 
PYPETER Os.’ B. 


Pioneers of Catholic Charity 


‘the renascence of organized charity in Germany 
Austria during the last century is one of the 
‘t remarkable of the many unusual phenomena 
he history of the Catholic Church during that 
od. While at the beginning of the century, even 
uch an entirely Catholic section of the old em- 
- as the Rhinelands, there were almost no Sister- 
ds left, who devoted themselves to the care of 
sick, even before the half century mark had 
1 passed a number of congregations had been 
nded and begun to flourish, whose members en- 
ed in nursing the sick both in their homes and 
10spitals. , 
JItimately our country was to profit from this 
elopment, since a number of these nursing Sis- 
100ds sent members to America, to found hospi- 
and other institutions of charity. Frequently 
pioneer priests were instrumental both in pre- 
ing upon the Superiors to send Sisters across 
| in assisting them to make a beginning. 
Yne of the institutions which came into existence 
his manner is St. Margaret’s Hospital, in Kan- 
City, Kansas, which, on Easter Sunday, com- 
40rated the fortieth anniversary of its dedica- 
_ The foundation of this institution, as well 
he coming of the Sisters of the Poor of St. 


inziska Schervier, of Aachen, to the city named 
; in a large measure due to the initiative of a 
man-American priest, the late Msgr. Anton 
s, for many years pastor of St. Mary’s parish. 
ing to Enzlberger’s Schematismus, Father 
was born at Lichtenau in the diocese of Pa- 

on Feb, 2, 1839. Having landed in the 
Oct. 1, 1858, he was ordained to the priest- 


’s Church, at 5th Str. and Ann Ave., 
was built by him. ay Se te 
e initiative taken by Father Kuhls 


cis, who owe their origin to the saintly Mother 


eavenworth on March 2, 1862. The pres- 


and his con- 


which Father Kuhls purchased from S. N. Simpson for 
$3,000.00. He borrowed the money to close the transaction. 
He then made an appeal to the public for assistance. The 
first call brought donations amounting to $10,000.00, and 
a large percentage of this came from non-Catholics. It 
was three years before the first person was received into 
the hospital. . . . During the later years of his pastorate 
he was honored with the title of Domestic Prelate and 
made irremovable rector of St. Mary’s. When he decided 
to resign from the parish, the Sisters at the hospital 
offered him! a home and he lived there until his death 
in 1923. He never ceased his vital interest in the hos- 
pital and gave all his personal funds to the work. In 
fact, he gave so much that, at his death, he had exactly 
$36.57 to his name.” 

The hospital was opened on Easter Sunday, April 
10, 1887, Father Kuhls blessing the building. Dur- 
ing the forty years the hospital has cared for 115,- 
310 patients. Until two years ago the nursing was 
done exclusively by the Sisters. Now they are as- 
sisted by a number of lay nurses. They also con- 
duct a Nurses’ Training School in the hospital. At 
present the hospital harbors 250 patients, under the 
care of 34 Sisters and 35 lay nurses. St. Margaret’s, 
reflecting the spirit of Mother Schervier and Msgr. 
Kuhls, is said to serve the sick poor primarily. Says 
the Cath. Register: 

“Throughout its existence a sign has hung in the hall- 
way of the hospital, reading as follows: “The poor will 
be received and treated, when sick, free of charge, as 
long as a bed is vacant. Private arrangements must be 


7” 


made for pay patients’. 


Search for Sources Now! 


Within a very few years quite a number of 
communities, founded by Catholics of German 
origin in our country, can celebrate the rounding 
out of the first century of their existence. Among 


them Glandorf, in Ohio, settled in January, 1834, 


by a band of pioneers who had landed in New 
York on November 6, 1833, guided on their way 
to new homes by Fr. Horstman, who had re- 
signed from the faculty of the Carolinum at Os- 
nabrueck with this purpose in view. 

An article in the Nuntius Aulae (No. 2, Vol. 
X), reports these and other facts pertaining to 
that Ohio community, which are typical of a 
number of other similar settlements in the same 


state as well as in Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- | 


sin and Missouri. With this difference, that 
groups of German immigrants did not frequent- 
ly have a priest for their leader. But in all cases 


the pioneers provided a place for divine service __ 
as soon as they possibly could after they had 
settled in the locality chosen for their colony. | 
The author of the “History of Glandorf Parish,” _ 


Valentine J. Fleckenstein, C. PP. S., relates: | 
“Ere long a log hut 16 by 18 feet was erected west 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

First Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Schaefer, Springfield, Ill. 

Recording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Corr. and Financial Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorf, 
902 14th Str., La Crosse, Wis. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Executive Committee: Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, 
Evansville, Ind.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, New 
Braunfels, Tex. The Major Executive Committee 
includes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the President 
and Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 
Communications intended for the Central Verein 

should be addressed to Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, 502 

14th Str., La Crosse, Wis. 


Ail these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
ctpal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


The Holy Father’s Blessing 

It is, of course, a common practice of the Holy 
Father to grant the Apostolic Benediction to His 
children, lay and clerical, as they come to visit 
Him in Rome and offer Him their homage, and 
to extend this Apostolic Benediction to their 
friends at home. The pilgrimage of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Central Verein to Rome, 
their heartiness of greeting and their orderly and 
most reverential conduct, made a deep impres- 
sion on the fatherly heart of Pius XI. In his 
answer to their fervent greetings His Holiness 
showed that he was well informed in regard to 
the great work accomplished for Holy Church by 
the Society itself in its long course of religious 
and social endeavor, and especially of the con- 
stant noble efforts of the Society’s Central Bu- 
reau in enlightening Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike on the true stand of the Catholic Church, 
the Mother of truth and righteousness, in re- 
gard to the great religious, moral and social 
questions of the day. 

When, therefore, Mr. Charles Korz, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America, kneeling at the feet of His 


Holiness, asked for the Apostolic Benediction on . 


the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, its 


staff and colaborers the Holy Father not only : 
granted the petition, by signing His name, but gra- 
ciously added the words—“Peramanter j in Domino, Ca 


“Most affectionately in the Lord.” 


It must be regarded as a marked token of | 


confidence, that our Holy Father, should have 
been found willing to give His Apostolic Bene- 
diction to a secular institution hie the Central 


ie. a 


Bureau, and that He should have added to ] 
signature a special expression of His love 
those carrying on its activities. 

The Central Bureau may well be proud of t 
beautiful token of regard and affection com 
from Him to whom all Catholics the world o 
look with love and confidence. It will, no dov 
give new courage to the colaborers and be 
factors of this institution, who have made p 
sible the Central Bureau of the Central Vere 
one of the, really great forces in the spirit 
battle for all things conducive to the vital hag 
ness and progress of the human race. We 1 
sure that every member of the Central Ver 
will feel himself honored by this honor confer 
upon the Central Bureau, and we hope that 
Holy Father’s gracious act will inspire all o 
cers and members of that grand organizat 
with a higher, livelier sense of their individ 
responsibility in striving, viribus unitis, for the 
complishment of the Christian ideals of their C 
tral Bureau. 

Eviva Pio XI., Papa e Re! 


Rev. JOHN ROTHENSTEINEI 


_ nesses, to recognize and admire what is exc 


“grafia Rangel, Bastoria, India) is a 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


A properly constituted, instructed and tra 
middle class, conscious of its function, duties ¢ 
responsibilities, should, therefore, form the mou 
piece of the working classes—making known to_ 
employers of labor, legislators, administrators <¢ 
the upper class generally, the grievances, hardsh 
and trials of those classes, since it is much m 
closely connected with them than the rest, and m 
intimately acquainted with the trials, anxieties < 
sufferings of those classes, having itself arisen fr 
them—hence as their mouthpiece no one else 
better suited in this their bounden and legit 
duty and none can replace it. 

A.. Fairbanks in his work, “Introduction 
Sociology,” remarks that the genuine progress 


society demands increasing solidarity in the ce 


4 


ponent social groups; that bonds of feeling, 
simply of function, should unite these groups; 
that cases where this does not occur are abno 
such groups carrying in ‘themselves the seeds 
their own disruption. He further observes: 
can we stop here in our discussion of sen 
as a social bond, for it is-the direct source o: 
tivities which bring men into relations of in 
pendence. Pleasure in companionship in 
repeat to give and to receive, though the 
ent elements never receive quite the same em) 
in different types of relationship. It invol 
readiness to give: to give one’s time and 
in the service of others, to sympathize with 
various emotions, to make allowance for their v we 


in them.” e 
ALBERT othe Miscellang 
 )a5 The ior of ‘the brochure 
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acerning the upper class we find that their 
sons are what’has been correctly called “‘pater- 

Theirs is the duty to provide all the con- 
aces, facilities and institutions necessary for 
yplift of the two lower grades of the people. 
+ who have riches are expected to found hos- 
; and asylums to relieve and alleviate human 
tings ; and literary institutions to diffuse knowl- 
wand learning and thereby dissipate ignorance 
ithe people. Those placed in authority are 
nted to frame wise and just laws and regula- 
ffor the protection of private life and liberty, 
>) mete out even-handed justice without fear or 


eaking of the duties of the rich, 'C. S$. Devas 
that the rich and the poor should be linked 
ner by works of charity, almsgiving being 
dant in proportion to inequality, and concludes 
marking that the neglect of those duties, and 
jonsequent oppression of the poor, are liable 
followed by the nemesis of communism and 
ism. 
ipytus,” reviewing Dr. Ryan’s book, entitled 
tibutive Justice,’ in the London Catholic 
s of 27th April, 1918, observes as follows: 
her just distribution, nor increased production, 
oth combined, will ensure a stable and satis- 
ry social order without a considerable change 
nman hearts and ideals. The rich must cease 
‘t their faith in material things and rise to a 
er and saner plane of living; the middle classes 
the poor must give up their envy and snobbish 
tion of the false and degrading standards of 
pulent classes; and ail must learn the elemen- 
lesson that the path of achievements worth 
leads through the field of hard and honest 
, not by lucky deals or goading of the neigh- 
hand that the only life worth living is that in 


1 one’s cherished wants are few, simple and 
” 


, 


ALBERT Pinto, Miscellanea. 


Two Important Conferences 


» spite of a number of obstacles, the Fifth An- 
Meeting of the Catholic Conference on In- 
‘ial Problems, he'd at Detrcit, on July 1 and ua 
Jed into a successful meeting, warranting the 
usions drawn by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J., 
bs article, “Where Capital and Labor Meet,” 
nothing could be more important than the 
‘tunity offered to Industry in the United States 
ne National Catholic Conference on Industrial 
‘lems. Here is an open forum where employers 
employes can mutually consider their problems 
btain an honest and unqualified expression of 
other’s views, with the purpose of approach- 


as voiced in her official documents touch- 

1 this subject.” (America, July 16.) 

ber of important papers were read; the one 

d by Mr. J. M. Larkin, Assistant to the 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, on the 

policy adopted by that concern, elicited 


b 


ah closely to the ideals of the Catholic 


af | Conference. 
erest and much discussion. Although the 


‘plan was opposed as paternalistic, both by Mr. Chas. 


F. Wills, of the Federation News, Chicago, repre- 
senting the view of organized labor, as well as by 
others, there: was something like a consensus of 
opinion that the plan presented was an excellent 
illustration of a theory, which is fast gaining ground 
among employers, that the enterpreneur should be 
concerned with the welfare of his employes in order 
to minimize the costs with which dissatisfaction and 
unrest burden competitive industry. 

The following officers were elected: Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein, was again elected President of the 
Conference, and the Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, 
D. D., remains its Honorary President. Rev. R. A. 
McGowan, Assistant Director, Social Action De- 
partment, N. C. W. C., was requested to continue 
as Secretary-Treasurer, 

The Vice-Presidents for the coming year are: 
JM. Larkin, Bethlehem Steel Corporation; P. H. 
Callahan, President Louisville Varnish Company ; 
Agnes Nestor, Secretary Chicago Women’s Trade 
Union League; Charles F. Wiils, Federation News, 
Chicago; the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S$. J., America, 
New York; the Rev. F. J. Haas, St. Francis Semi- 
nary, St. Francis, Wis.; Dr James E. Hagerty, Ohio 
State University; and, ex-officio, Dr. David A. Mc- 
Cabe, Princeton University. 


In the very near future Catholics, interested in 
another phase of the great social question, will meet 
in the same state, Michigan, which recently wit- 
nessed the Conference just referred to. On Au- 
gust 2, 3, 4 the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
will hold its Fifth Annual meeting at East 
Lansing, in conjunction with the Country Life As- 
sociation and the International Rural Life Asso- 
ciation. 

The program promises a number of interesting 
papers which, in accordance with an accepted cus- 
tom, will be discussed, as were those read at the 
Industrial Conference held in-Detroit. Several of 
them would prove of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the C. V.; we refer to the paper on Rural 
Parish Credit Unions, to be presented by Rev. J. M. 
Campbell, of Ames, Iowa, while Rev. W. P. Mc- 
Dermott, of Racine, Wis., will lead the discussion. 
Moreover, those who have believed with us in the 
need of a Catholic coliege or school of agriculture, 


should be anxious to learn what the Director of the 


College of Agriculture, Notre Dame University, 
will have to say in his paper, which is to deal with 
that institutionS = -— a. 

Since probably a majority of all the Catholic 
farmers in America are of German origin, and 
since the Central Verein was the first, or at least 
one of the first Catholic organizations of the coun- 
try to realize that the rural question was no less 
acute than the labor question, it is to be hoped 
that a goodly number of our members from near-by 
states, especially from Wisconsin, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, as well as from Michigan, participate in the 
Its founder and moving spirit, Rev. — 
Dr. E. V. O’Hara, has, from the very inception of 
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the organization, declared it to be highly desirable 
that our people should add from their store of 
knowledge and experience in rural matters to the 
proceedings of the Conference. 


Against Undue Centralization of Mission 
Support 
(Concluded) 

“Suppose all the Priests and Sisters who are in 
want throughout the country could send out these 
begging letters to all Catholic people, whose names 
and addresses they could obtain.” Why suppose a 
thing that is merely theoretical?—We might as well 
trouble ourselves by supposing what would happen 
if every priest in the United States were to insist 
on going to some foreign country to labor. ‘The 
worry, labors and difficulties of getting funds by 
letters of appeal are so great that very few priests 
will undertake the task. Many good priests and 
even good missionaries have declared that they 
would never tackle such a job, even though their 
needs were urgent and though results would more 
than justify the appeal. Moreover, why do we have 
Bishops? It is the Bishop’s place to decide what 
Missions are so needy, or where the opportunities 
are so good that an appeal to the public is war- 
ranted, It is unreasonable to suppose that any priest 
could send out a letter of appeal without the ap- 
proval of the Bishop. And are we not right in sup- 
posing that the Bishop knows more about the needs 
of his Missions than does the head of some Charity 
Organization who has never even visited the Mis- 
sion in question? “And Sisters.”—Is it right to 
use the name of our religious Sisters in this con- 
nection? What more devoted, unselfish, generous 
and loyal workers has the Church than these? Who 
will begrudge them the money a few of them col- 
lect and use to carry on a work which is necessary 
and which no one else is willing to undertake? 

“Would it not be a scandal, which the Church 
would have to suppress as quickly as possible?” 'To 
this our answer is: Yes, it would be more than 
a scandal—it would be an eye-opener to those in 
power. They would realize than how great are the 
needs of the Missions; and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that our people would be urged to give more 
generously than ever, through the collecting or- 
ganizations as well as in response to the individual 
call. Yes, were all those in need to broadcast their 
state of need, the revelation would indeed be a 
scandal. People would look at each other in hor- 
ror and would repeat the exclamation that the mis- 
sionary so often hears: “Is it possible that such 
conditions exist?” ‘The truth of the matter is that 
the Missions’ needs are not properly advertised. 
Informing the Catholic public of the state of the 
Missions is a task too great for the collecting agen- 
cies we already have. The private appeal comes to 
their aid, and opens the eyes of the public to speci- 
fic cases of need and to a particular opportunity of 
doing good. The people are willing to give when 
they know of specific cases where help is needed. 
_ -It is human nature to be generous to a particular 

_ cause that one comes into personal contact with, 


| self but for the cause he i 
: eae or the cause he is 


when the bare mention of generalities falls 

What would become of the flood sufferers in Lo 
ana these days if their distress were published 
after six months or a year in some monthly m 
zine? Apply this rule to the Missions, their ne 
their opportunities! An efficient appeal musi 
prompt and specific. 


“The Society does not help any indivi 
priest who begs through the mails, not so much 
cause the need advanced is not a worthy one, 
simply because the work of the Societ 
helping those priests who are quetly and zealo 
doing their Missionary work without being so- 
as to appeal to the Catholic people.” \{———— 
Society chooses not to help an individual pr 
who begs through the mails, that is entirely t 
own affair. But on the other hand the 1 
vidual appeal has a right to not be hampered 1 
purpose by uncalled for criticism. It must be 
membered here that they both have the pr 
authority. The individual priest who col 
through the mails for his Mission has the per 
sion of the Bishop, and the Bishop has his aut 
ity from the Holy See. If Society cho 
to help those priests who are “quietly and zealo 
doing their work,” well and good. More powe 
them! But on the other hand it is uncalled fo 
style as “bold” those priests who have found 
their only alternative was to go ahead with t 
work by their individual effort and individual 
peal. There is a certain kind of boldness the 
praiseworthy. St. Paul was bold when he sg: 
in the streets of Athens and preached the Ge 
to the populace. St. Francis of Assisi was an j 
vidual beggar. He went from house to house, 
ging help for God’s poor. ‘Today we have 
Little Sisters of the Poor. Who would dar 
call them bold? Some complain of them beit 
nuisance, but think what their work means to 
unfortunate children of Mother Church! It t 
be remembered at all times that even among 
Clergy human nature is varied. Some are incl 
to pursue their work in one way, others are 
pelled to follow another path. Each usually | 
ceeds, some by “doing their work quietly,” y 
others must adopt “bolder” methods. “There 
divers spirits,” says Holy Writ. 


“Our Catholic people are fast being educ 
into the knowledge that the individual priest. 
appeals for himself usually receives more tha 
needs for his actual wants, whereas the priest 
does not avail himself of such methods rec 
no help whatsoever except from properly orga 
and authorized institutions such as the ae 
——_ —— Society.” . We think that 
word “educate” is not happily chosen. Nor 
agree w.th the statement that follows. 
tion means the training of the mind to tru 
who will agree that the individual priest, 
peals for himself, usually receives more 
needs for his actual wants? We take it for 
that the individual priest is not appealing 
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will agree that these individual priests receive 
than would supply their actual needs, unless 
hke the word “want” or “need” in the sense 
2 barest necessities of life. (At our last meet- 
ff missionaries here in South Dakota it was 
lly noticed that every one of them was wear- 
suit of second-hand clothes, a second-hand 
oat and even second-hand shoes. While this 
> an indication of “actual need,” yet it is proof 
zh that these men do not “usually receive more 
they need.”’ And these are missionaries who 
ad entirely on their private appeal.) The 
ch, in Her work, also knows the meaning of 
ortunity,’ and even in her Mission fields pro- 
for more than actual needs. Even the mis- 
ry has a right to see his work develop and 
It is for the Bishop to decide when a Mis- 
Ihas passed the stage of want or of oppor- 
y. It is then that the Bishop will tell Father 
id-So to stop sending out his letters of appeal, 
has not already done so. In this connection, 
mo one will deny that Bishops and priests are 
educated.” A neighboring Indian missionary 
ust sent me a letter in which he says: “I have 
ed out the percentage of the Reverend Clergy 
wy benefactor list, and found that 25.5% of my 
factors are priests, and among those 15.5% are 
ops and Monsignors.” Looks, after all, as 
wh many leaders in the Church still see the 
of the private appeal. 
e have given our readers the entire paragraph 
h we wished to discuss with them. Before we 
however, let me tell a little story—a true one. 
it three years ago, the writer of this called at 
office of the Society in a 
iin large city. He was questioned concerning 
ork; and objections were made to him that, 
nding out private appeals, he was interfering 
the work of 
ety. But when conditions were explained, the 
sphere changed somewhat. Before leaving, the 
ionary placed the question squarely to the head 
Society. “Monsignore, what would 
‘do if you were out there in Dakota and had 
job? Would you wait until Society 
grown so rich that they could build a school 
ryour Indians? Would you grow old and go 
m into your grave and leave it to the next gen- 
ion to build that school? Or would you get 
- and try in your own way, by private appeals, 
2t the money you had to have for your school oh 
answer was: “Father, I guess I’d do just 
you are doing.” 


by 
i 


= recent volume of the Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie 
ains a number of interesting articles which give 
ence of a tendency to take into consideration 
ethical phases of social problems. Sociology, 
pears, is tiring of its crass secularism. So 
the more is it incumbent upon us to set up 
ical standards of Catholic social reform, so 
ve markers along the way. . 
A. J. Muencu, D. S. Se. 


A Young Priest Espouses the Cause of the C. V. 


On the occasion of his initiation as a member 
of St. Clement Society of St. Paul, Rev. Joseph 
Ettel delivered quite a remarkable address on 
“The Younger Generation and the Central 
Verein.” The reverend speaker not merely in- 
sisted that the present generation should con- 
tinue the good fight their fathers had inaugu- 
rated, but said he was glad to join St. Clement 
Society, deeming it a privilege to affiliate him- 
self with an organization “whose end and aim it 
has always been to overcome bias and prejudice, 
and to advance in their stead the sound prin- 
ciples and safe doctrines of the Church.” 


Moreover, Rev. Ettel expressed his admiration 
for the C. V. and the leaders of our movement 
in Minnesota. In summing up the activities of 
our organization the speaker declared: 


“The work of the Central Verein is above that of 
mere increase in enrollment; its glory and renown rest 
on firmer foundations. Popes have appreciated its 
merits and have blessed it. bishops are its staunchest 
advocates. The Holy Father has honored it by con- 
ferring upon several of its leaders the honors and in- 
signia of various orders. It was the first to enter the 
field for the promotion of Catholic sociology. . . 

“That it is interested in the present Liturgical Move- 
ment is evident from the addresses delivered at the 
Annual Convention last year by Rev. Beierschmidt, 
C. SS. R., and Rev. Schwitalla, S. J. And today the 
Central Verein stands as leader by papal appointment 
in the task of International Conciliation. Under its 
auspices last summer was held the Conference on 
World Conciliation—the first Catholic Peace Meeting 
en American soil. How true the words of Cardinal 
von Faulhaber when he said: ‘What I like about the 
Central Verein is, that its scope of work has been set 
into hig things. How true the words of the Ecclesias- 
tical Review of some months past when it said: ‘The 
spirit of intelligent union, of practical appreciation of 
the needs of Christian education, co-operation in the 
works of public charity, civic order, and sound patriot- 
ism, is consistently illustrated by the National Federa- 
tion of German-American Catholics in their Annual 
Report of the Central Bureau.’ ” 


It is not to be wondered at that one so well 
informed on the history of the C. V. should in- 
sist that the younger generation continue the 
work begun by their elders, that, as these fall 
and are lost for the conflict, they should hold 
high the torch which falling hands pass on to 
them. 


Amended Charter Granted the C. V. 


At the convention of the C. V. held last year in 
Springfield, Ill., a new Constitution was unani- 
mously adopted, providing for a number of impor- 
tant and necessary changes. It was agreed that 
this Constitution was to serve as the proposed 
Amended Articles of Agreement, and the officers 
were authorized to take the required steps to give 
these Articles legal effect. Accordingly Mr. H. J. 
Jacobsmeyer, of St. Louis, attorney-at-law and © 
delegate to a number of our conventions, made 
application to the St. Louis Circuit Court, show- 
ing that the society desired to change its name 
and to clarify, enlarge and extend the objects and 
purposes for which it had been formed; so that it 


ad 
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might the better adapt itself to changed conditions 
and needs and might broaden the scope of its 
charitable and educational activities. In due time 
the Court granted the decree, which was filed with 
the Recorder of Deeds and then, together with a 
copy of the Articles of Agreement, sent to the 
Secretary of State of Missouri. The latter issued 
a certified copy of the Articles, which, with the 
several certificates on file in his office, constitutes 
the amended charter of our society. ‘The signers 
are President Charles Korz, Secretary Frank J. 
Dockendorff, Treasurer George Korte, and four- 
teen other members of the C. V., residing in vari- 
ous states. 

The name of the society under the amended 
charter is “Catholic Central Verein of America.” 
One of the important provisions in the charter 
asserts the right of the society to acquire and hold 
real and personal property in the pursuance of its 
purposes, a right which was doubtful under the 
former charter. The object of the C. V. as stated 
in the new document reads: 

“The object of this organization is to unite Catholics of 
Germanic birth or descent in a non-political, nation-wide 
body, for the purpose of educating its membership in civic 
virtue; the performance of civic duty; the study and prac- 
tice of social reform, particularly along the lines laid down 
in the Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII and his suc- 


cessors; and for the purpose of acquiring and holding real 
and persona! property to carry out such purposes.” 


Membership, it is specified, shall be made up of 


five groups: (1) Organized branches of men and 
women; (2) individual societies; (3) honorary 
members; (4) sustaining members; (5) life mem- 


bers. The dues assessed against the State Leagues 
are now 6 cents per member per annum, as against 
3 cents; happily, all of the conventions of “State 
Leagues held this spring and summer have sanc- 
tioned this increase. One important task the mem- 
bers everywhere should now take upon themselves 
is the securing of members under the sustaining 
and life membership groups. 


The C. V. Pilgrims at the Feet of the Holy Father 


The second Pilgrimage of the Central Verein, 
the first joint pilgrimage of the C. V. and the 
~ Cath. Women’s Union, is now a matter of history. 


The two major events, the audience with His - 


Holiness Pope Pius XI and the visit to Assisi, 
have been happily and successfully consum- 
mated. The Pilgrims—an Archbishop, some fif- 
- teen priests, and the laymen and women—num- 
_ bered 184; they were received with great kind- 
by the Holy Father and presented him with 


a beautifully bound copy of the prayer- 
tten out for the Sioux Indians in the 
ngue by the Central Bureau and paid 
et ue n Cre whole C. ve 


eter’s Pence amounting to $4500.00 and~ 


It was a fortunate development that His Gr) 
the Archbishop of San Antonio, Most Rev. A 
Drossaerts, accepted the invitation to act 
Spiritual Leader of the pilgrimage. Aboard 
“Providence” the Archbishop celebrated m 
and met with the participants daily; and tw| 
during the voyage he preached, once to | 
Catholics, and again to an audience of Catho 
and non-Catholics. In Rome Archbishop Dr 
saerts presented President Korz and the ot 
leaders and participants to the Holy Father | 
Pentecost Monday, June 6. On the 5th he 
celebrated mass for them in St. Peter’s, at | 
altar of SS. Simon and Jude, and the day folle 
ing the audience assisted at the Pope’s mi 
which was attended by the C. V. participants ¢ 
some 400 Portuguese pilgrims, the two gr 
alternately singing church hymns in wee 
Portuguese respectively. Later, at Assisi, 
bishop Drossaerts also celebrated mass a 
Franciscan shrine, the C. V. pilgrims being 
attendance. ; 

The Archbishop was granted a private audie 
by the Holy Father, His Holiness being p 
ticularly interested in His Grace’s report on * 
Mexican situation and the condition of © 
refugee priests and nuns. § 


" 


President Korz and Mrs. Wavering were 
wise granted private audiences by His Holi 


are from Mr. Wm..C. Kapp, of New York, 
was appointed secretary of the pilgrimage 
Kapp ends the letter sent to the Bureau 
June 10, the day before departure for Assisi. 
Archbishop of San Antonio sent several h 
interesting letters to the Southern Messe 
while Mr. Leo Karowski, of Chicago, dilig 
kept the Kath. Wochenblatt, of that city, advi 
The communications are unanimous in not 
the cordial tone in which His Holiness addres 
himself to the pilgrims and the joy he 
denced at the proofs of their devotion. An | 
ceptionally lengthy and detailed article app 
under “Vatican Notes” in the Roman 
Corriere d'Italia, of June 10, dealing wi 
Central Verein and the Central Bureau 
purposes and achievements, and the au 
Regarding the latter the Roman paper says 

“The Holy Father peunitie’ pu (of the pilgrims 


kiss his hand and, turning to them, peers, a 
course re with ed 
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isits to Palermo, Naples, Sorrento, Capri, 
peii en route and numerous points of inter- 
n Rome. 


“Collecting the Fragments” 
ie Chairman of the Apostleship of the Sea, at 
cao, Dutch West Indies, Mr. L. Veltman, as- 
; us that the weeklies and monthlies we are 
ing him for the purposes of his Association 
received very regularly, and after that taken 
oard of the ships visiting that harbor for dis- 
tion among Catholic sailors. “A large part of 
reading matter,” he writes us, “was taken to 
vessels by me personally and it was most sat- 
tory to observe how welcome it was to our 
olic sailors.” 
vere is a further reference in Mr. Veltman’s 
nunication to some leaflets sent him; in fact: 
vants more of them, because there is a con- 
- demand for such reading matter, since the 
» questions and controversies arise time and 
1. 
t us here remark just how far-reaching may 
ne results of a little foresight and willingness 
o-operate with us. The leaflets referred to 
- printed in Michigan, from where they were 
ured by Dr. R. Willmann, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
some good purpose or other. Finding himself 
some hundred copies for which he had no fur- 
use, he sent them to us, and thus ultimately 
reached the Chairman of the Apostleship of 
Sea at Curacao, to be distributed by him among 
olic seafaring men from all parts of the Eng- 
speaking world. Ordinarily a lot of left-overs | 
ld have been consigned either to the flames or 
bag of waste paper. 
oth this instance and a passage from a com- 
ation of Rev. Fr. Nicholas, Rector of the 
asticate of the Carmelites at Chethipuzhay, 
ncore, So. India, prove the necessity and time- 
of our apostolate: “Collect the fragments.” 
Jicholas writes: “Permit me to request you 
me books, leaflets, etc., suitable for our 
stics and novices whenever you have any to 


] 


permit books and pamphlets to. grow old 
y in bookcases and closets when they may 
essengers of good, if put into the hands 
a 


who want 


> |. 
LOS - 


ng developments took — 
f June in the collection — 


he has contributed, while Rev. A. J. Krejsa, of 
White Lake, S. D., and Rev. Augustine Brock- 
meyer, O. S. B., of Richmond, Minn., sent $2.00 
and $1.00 respectively. In consequence the month’s 
record of contributions from the hierarchy and 
clergy is $560.00. 

Associations of women in our movement have 
also been very generous during June. The Catho- 
lic Women’s Union of Missouri and the Catholic 
Women’s League of Wisconsin each gave $100.00, 
while the Cleveland Branch of the C. W. U. of 
Ohio contributed $85.00. ‘The total therefore from 
women’s organizations in the C. V. is $285.00. 

The other contributions are: From Philadelphia 
District ofeC: V2$1/79.25."St. Peter Claverssoes 
Sheboygan, Wis., $40.00; Mr. Fred Rumann, Chi- 
cago, $5.00; Mr. Wendel Naeger, Farmington, Mo., 
$3.00; Mr. Peter Mohr, Maize, Kan., $1.00, and 
Mr, John J. Schulte, Detroit, $1.00. 

The sum of contributions from societies and in- 
dividual laymen in the C. V. for the month, then, 
is $228.25—as against $285.00 from women’s or- 
ganizations and $560.00 from the Bishop of Belle- 
ville, the Redemptorist Fathers and other mem- 
bers of the clergy. ‘The inference is obvious, and 
should, even at this late date, induce delinquent so- 
cieties of men to arouse themselves to action. The 
fund is not far from the $200,000 mark; energetic 
action will easily bring it beyond that sum by the 
time of the Philadelphia convention. ‘That this 
goal be reached by that time seems to be a mini- 
mum demand. aft 


Important Resolutions on Nationalism and 
Imperialism 


Not content with adopting resolutions, showing 


~ serious thought and presenting their subject matter 


from new angles, on the Holy See, Catholic Educa- 
tion, the Condition, of the Farmer, the Jefferson 
City convention of the Cath. Union of Mo. treated 
of other questions of particular import at this time 
as well. Questions, too, regarding which formal 
pronouncements are rather scarce in our country. 
The particular issues thus treated are Nationalism, 
Imperialism and International Peace, all of which i. 
clamor for thoughtful discussion. Because of the ~ 
sane exposition of Catholic thought on Nationalism 
and Imperialism, found in these resolutions, we 
mit these statements in the hope that they may 
to serious study and-discussion : 
PS tee Nationalism 
‘Nationalism, in the sense of devotion to o 
country is, of course, a good and 
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ground can an act of injustice ever be justified. Justice 
is a universal law binding all men, and consequently it is 
the primary requisite to insure the peace and progress and 
stability of a nation. 


We, therefore, hold and profess that the excess of na- 
tionalism which ‘seeks the glory or prosperity of one’s own 
race, by a course of injustice or heartlessness toward 
other nations or races, is against the law of God, the 
Father and Ruler of the whole human race, and it is 
bound to sow the seeds of lawlessness and anarchy at home, 
and of sullen hatred abroad. The spirit of nationalism 
must be held within due limits by the virtues of Christian 
justice and charity, and by the common bonds of universal 
brotherhood. It is an ignoble endeavor to exalt one’s own 
race or country by degrading or despising others. In this 
sense we oppose the rising tide of nationalism. 


Ce Wh ebe.s 


Imperialism 
As the American government was founded to show the 
way, not to material prosperity, but to the ideal blessings 
of justice, freedom and personal liberty, the spirit of im- 
perialism which seeks the extension of power over other 
nations and races, appears to us as incompatible with our 
duties as American citizens and freemen, 


The right of self-determination of all nations is a po- 
litical principle of American statesmanship as well as of 
enlightened public opinion the world over. Imperialism is 
a practical denial of this principle, as it seeks to impose 
its arbitrary will on those that had enjoyed liberty from 
foreign rule. Like imperial Rome it divides the world 
into masters and slaves. Imperialism infringes on the per- 
sonal liberty of the conquered nations in as far as it lays 
coercive laws upon them, in the making of which they had 
no voice. 


Imperialism has a tendency to deprive the subject race 
or people of the resources of wealth and thus to pauperize 
the many, whilst enriching the few. As to imperialism’s 
specious plea that we must establish order and good gov- 
ernment in neighboring countries, we remain unconvinced. 

- Not by force should we proceed in such cases, but by 
moral persuasion, by frank explanations of the injuries we 
foresee, and the declaration of our own rights and duties. 
It is easier, of course, for a great power to annihilate a 


small neighbor than to convince him, but the latter is the — 


worthier course, and if always persisted in would com- 
monly secure a friendly hearing, 


Imperialism even presumes to violate paternal rights in) 


regard to Christian education, and to invade the sacred 
rights of conscience, as among other cases the shameful 
treatment of southern Tyrol would show, where a Catholic 
population of 300,000 of the German tongue is deprived of 
its German Catholic pastors and teachers in favor of 
Italians, and when loyal Catholics who endeavor to supply 
the crying want of religious teaching in the language of 
their fathers and at their own a are visited with 


the severest penalties. 


* 
re . 


a To Whom It May Concern! 


ne 


, contends that the sodality should be the or- 
center of Catholic works at school. Com- 


Women’s Union: 


- “Training for Life,” Rev. E. F. Garesche, |. 
| Social Propaganda in Ben) Cee ye 


With the C. V. and Its Branchel 


Convention Dates 


Cath. Central Verein of America and CH 
Women’s Union: St. Peter’s parish, Philadelgal 
Aug. 20-24. 


Cath. C. V. of Pennsylvania and Cath. Wom 
Union: simultaneously with C. V, of America | 
Philadelphia. | 

Cath. C. V. of New York and Cath. Wout 
Union: Troy, September 3-6. 

State League of Arkansas and Cath. Womell 
Union: Ft. Smith, September 4-6. 


State League of Texas and Cath. Wom 
Union’ Muenster, September 6-8. 


Cath. Central Verein of New Jersey and Cai 
Paterson, September 17-18. _ 


State League of Minnesota and Cath. Wome 
Union: Sleepy Eye, Sept. 25-27. 


Program of the 71st General Convention of 
; C. V.,,and the 11th of the C. W. U. “@ 
To Be Held in Philadelphia, August 19-24 _ 
The invtitation to attend the convention of t 
C. V. and the Catholic Women’s Union, recen 
issued by Rev. John G. Behr; C.SS.R., Hon. Pr 
ident, Mr. Anthony J. Zeits, President, and Jo 
Wiesler, Jr., Secretary of the Committee on f 
rangements functioning in Philadelphia, saya 
art: 
. “We urge each and every society and afhliated body ly 
send to these meetings their full quota of delegates. 
all accounts this year’s conventions will surpass those: 
the past; surely none could have been more import 


Come and deliberate in the interest of the Church, | 
sacred institutions, and of society.” 


The Pennsylvania branch of the C. V. will 
in annual convention on the 20 and 21, whil 
Women’s Union of that state will endeavor to t 
act its affairs on the 19 and 20. In both ins 
the delegates will be invited to remain for th 
sions of the nation-wide organizations, set for tl 
to 24th, with committee sessions to open on the | 

General headquarters for the C. V. and C. 
convention is the Benjamin Franklin Hot 
Peter’s Church, where rest the remains 
saintly Bishop Neumann, will be the scene 
church services, while the business sessions 
be held in St. Peter’s PAE hall. The ) 
follows: | 

Friday, Aug. 19, 2 P. Te pitas of the 


tion and Rae 


on > H ‘ 
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ismus,” by tHeeine rene VLenchiy Su.sc. D)).St! 
3s Seminary, St. Francis, Wis.; Address: “Religious 
ry Under the Constitution,” by Hon. Philipp H. Don- 
sRochester, N. Y. 


/ evening is to be devoted to sessions of the various 
ttees. 


aday, Aug. 22, 8 A. M.: High Mass in honor of the 
-Ghost. 9 A. M.: Joint business meeting, followed 
ssions of the branches. 2 P, M.: Business sessions. 
\M.: Joint Meeting, Men’s and Women’s branches; 
sss on Activities of the Central Bureau, by the Di- 
, Mr. F. P. Kenkel; address, “Some Problems Con- 
ag Catholic Women,’ by the V. Rev. P. Ferdinand 
, O. F. M., Rector Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 
ssday, Aug. 23, 8 A. M.: Requiem for the deceased 
ers of all branches. 9 A. M. and 2 P. M.: Separate 
sss sessions, 7 P. M.: Banquet in Benjamin Frank- 
yotel, with addresses by representatives of the local 
littees and of the national and state branches of men’s 
comen’s organizations. 


ga suitable hour on Monday or Tuesday President 
vwill submit a report on the Pilgrimage of the C, V. 
ne Catholic Women’s Union to Rome and Assisi. 
idnesday, Aug. 24, 8 A. M.: Solemn High Miass of 
ssgiving. 9 A. M.: Last sessions of the branches and 
rmeeting. 2 P. M.: Meeting of the Joint Executive 
mittee. 


ois Convention Joined With Parish Jubilee 


thile the conventions of the Cath. Union of 
is are always conducted on a large scale, 
solemn and impressive church services and 
/or more mass meetings, the 33rd annual 
sering, held on May 29-31 at Decatur, was 
inced by the special festivity and the glamor 
nding the celebration of the Golden Jubilee 
st. James parish in that city. As a result 
local celebration was participated in by the | 
erous delegates from outside the convention 
; while the joyous and festive spirit of the 
icipants lent enthusiasm which lightened the 
ne duties of the convention. The presence 
vo Bishops, their Lordships H. Althoff, of 
eville, Protector of the Cath. Union, and 
es A. Griffin, of Springfield, was a great en- 
wzement to the delegates, numbering 96, be- 
s the delegates to the convention of the Cath. 
en’s Union and the numerous visitors. The 
s, too, made the best of the encourage- 
offered them in the performance of their 


Director. A special church service was held Sunday 
evening, consisting of a devotion, benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament and Te Deum. 

The Illinois organization is fortunate in having sev- 
eral active District Leagues, though their number 
should unquestionably be larger. Made up of 171 so- 
cieties numbering 14,383 members in good standing, 
the Union should be strengthened by Leagues function- 
ing in addition to those operating in Chicago, regard- 
ing whose undertakings Mr. Peter Barth reported on 
Monday morning; in Clinton County, for which Mr. 
Hy. Gramann reported; in Central Illinois, for which a 
report was presented by Mr. Frank Buedell, and the 
Peru and Peoria groups. An active group in the Union 
is that represented by the branches of the Kolping So- 
ciety, whose report was submitted by Messrs. John 
Weiss and Peter Barth. The message of the President, 
Mr. Peter Trost, of Peru, deserves special mention, 
treating as it does of important considerations: develop- 
ment of District Leagues and revival of interest in lo- 
calities where it is dormant; promotion of efforts to 
win young men for the movement; legislative matters 
of national and state import; Central Bureau Endow- 
ment Fund; mission support. Mr. Frank Trutter, 
Springfield, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
reported on the work of that body. In the course of 
the afternoon session Mr. A. A. Rothmann submitted 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions; while at 
the evening session Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the 
Central Bureau, made a plea for more intensive Catholic 
Action, outlining at the same time the activities of the 
Bureau. Mr. M. F. Girten, Chicago, delivered the clos- 
ing address. The Resolutions have the following titles: 
Our Holy Father; Missions; The Christian Family; 
Sunday Observance; Education and Care of Youth; Our 
Central Bureau and Its Endowment Fund; Lay Aposto- 
late; Our Organization; the Press; Fashion and the 
Theatre; Amusements and Recreation; Citizenship. 

East St. Louis was selected as meeting place for the 
1928 convention. The elected officers are: President, 
Peter Trost, Peru; Vice-Presidents, Chr. Freiburg, 
Quincy, and Louis Schuermann, Decatur; Correspond- 
ing and Financial Secretary, Geo, Stoecker, Chicago; 
Recording Secretary, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago; Treas- 
urer, Anton Spaeth, Decatur; Members Executive Com- 


~ mittee, P. Zimmermann, Beckemeyer; Jodocus Melzer, 


Peoria; C. F. Pauler, Freeport; W. Biderhorst, Spring- 
field; Frank Buedell, Springfield; Aug. Selzer, Edwards- 


ville. 
* * * 


day morning by Mr. 3 
the local committee on arrangements, and Rev. F. J. — 
Ostendorf, pastor of St. James parish. On Monday ~ 
morning, before os 
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Ohio State League Convention Provides New 


Impetus to Activity 


While the meetings, open to the general public, 
of the convention of the Catholic Union of Ohio, 
held in Akron, June 26-28, offered the men and 
women delegates valuable instruction and a wealth 
of appeal to continue in the development of Cath- 
olic Action, the business sessions served to under- 
score this appeal and to awaken readiness for fur- 
ther activity. The public features were of an 
impressive and inspiring character, while the meet- 
ings of the men’s and women’s branches produced 
evidences of the desire to realize in full the words 
of greeting of Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Schreiber, pas- 
tor of St. Bernard parish: “I trust your visit to 
Akron will not only be pleasant in every way but 
also conducive to the best interests of the work 
the Catholic Union is doing.” 

Incentive to action was plentiful. The Rt. Rev. 
Monsignore Joseph Och, Rector, the Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum, of Columbus, urged the actualiza- 
tion of Catholic principles, in the sermon delivered 
at the solemn high mass on Sunday morning. In 
the course of the mass meeting held in the Armory 
on Sunday evening, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of 
the Central Bureau, who spoke on “Our People in 
the-Making of America,” not only set forth the re- 
markable contributions of American Catholics of 
Germanic birth and extraction to the cause of the 
Church and of civilization in the United States; he 
also urged the continuation of Catholic Action on 
the. part of this element, as united in the Central 
Verein and in particular in the Catholic Union of 
Ohio, as an unavoidable obligation to Church and 
country, and as a debt of gratitude towards our 
forebears, whose heritage we enjoy. The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, in his ad- 
dress, took occasion to extend Mr. Kenkel’s remarks 
and to second his appeal. Amplifying the arguments 

_ advanced, the Bishop pointed to the danger of in- 
action. “We are falling asleep to our religious free- 
dom”, His Lordship said in part; “there are dark 
clouds on the horizon that indicate that all is not 
well. Sinister men in this country are bent on the 


_ destruction of all religion, and they will-strike at 


the Catholic Church first. . .” Developments in 
_ Mexico, the Bishop declared, indicate what may 
happen in our country unless “we remain wide 
awake and informed on what is going on.” 

‘he Mayor of Akron, the Hon. D. C. Rybolt, also in- 
ctly pointed to the need of sustained action. Referring 


£ 


Unbelief, his endeavors to lead an erring world back 


voice raised in condemnation of indecent dress, 


to the necessity of more intensive efforts. In partie 
the delegates were exhorted to raise contributions for th 
Endowment Fund of the Central Bureau. Mr. Kenke 
address on the activities of the Central Bureau, delivery 
on Monday at a joint session of the two branches; #} 
presence and addresses of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nichol! 
Pfeil, Spiritual Adviser, the Rev. John A. Schaffeld, ¢} 
Rey. F. S. Betten, S. J., Cleveland, and others of the Re 
clergy; the deliberations of the Committee on Resolutio 
and the report of this committee; that of the Legislati} 
Committee; the report of the Executive Committee; th 
discussion of plans to quicken the life of the societies aj 
the Union as a whole; the report on the numerous chat 
table works in which societies of women are interest 
—these and other factors led to the determination to m 
renewed efforts to increase the strength of the organiz 
tion and to promote more intensive action. The Leagi 
it may be stated, has taken a new lease on life and inten# 
to quicken its activity. aI 
The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop 

Cincinnati, is Spiritual Director of the Union, while 

Rt. Rey. Msgr. N. Pfeil, Cleveland, has agreed to co 
tinue as Spiritual Adviser. The officers, some of who 
were re-elected, are: F. J. Uhrich, Ottoville, Presiden 
Anthony Kunz, Cincinnati, and Nic. Eisenbach, Akro 
Vice-Presidents; Jos. M. Kaelin, Columbus, Secretar, 
John Raub, Youngstown, Treasurer. Columbus was § 
lected as convention city for 1928. 


| 
| 


Resolutions of Conventions of the 
State Leagues 


The resolutions approved by the Jefferson Ci 
convention of the Cath. Union of Mo. have 
following titles: The Holy Father; Peace; Natio 
alism; Imperialism; Education; Mexico; TI 
Farmer and His Problems; Immoral Literatuy 
We reprint the following: 


The Holy Father 


With feelings of filial devotion we, the members of ft 
Catholic Union of Missouri, pay our homage to the 
of Christ, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, and pledge | 
anew our steadfast allegiance. ‘ 

Imbued with these feelings of devotion, as faithful 
bers of our Holy Mother the Church, over whom 
has set him as the Supreme Shepherd, we cannot but d! 
plore the spirit of indifference, nay, of disobedience wh 
is manifesting itself more and more in the disregard of ] 
salutary advice, admonitions, even commands. 


_ The indefatigable labors of the Holy Father in coml 
ing an ever-spreading immorality, the unclean daughte: 


Christ and to foster Christian morality and virtue 
well known to us, for again and again we have he: 


and literature; but his words do not seem to have - 
an echo in the hearts even of those who profess to 
venerate in him the representative of Christ here 
the supreme teacher in matters-of Faith and Mor 


end, therefore, tl 
the li al mov: 
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Vicar of Christ. There is grave danger that, should 

i tendency spread, we shall in the course of time drift 
anti-clericalism, which has wrought so much injury 

ae Church. 

ce have indeed drifted far from the spirit which ani- 

ed the early Christians of whom Holy Writ tells us: 

Id the multitude of believers had but one heart and one 


ewing these facts we cannot help but feel a sincere 
yow in our hearts. We must confess that the words 
wur Divine Savior are but too often forgotten: “He 
heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, 
dseth Me.” 


* * * 


Peace 


arist Jesus, the Founder of our Religion, bore as one 
nis distinctive titles the name of the Prince of Peace. 
apostles constantly admonished their followers to 
> peace with all men. The Church at all times en- 
cored to promote peace among Christian nations. From 
e facts it would follow that we, the children of the 
tech, should support the present world-wide movement 
avor of peace between the nations of the world. 
any belittle the movement because it appears to them 
t mere hypocritical gesture, as an unattainable ideal, 
as a manifestation of moral weakness. No doubt, all 
= motives are part and parcel of the movement known 
Pacifism.” But it is equally certain that a great, wise 
‘practical purpose underlies these endeavors, one for 
bh the Church has always stood: the prevention, or at 
<, the alleviation of war. 
var, a relic of ancient barbarism, was never completely 
timated, and has assumed ever more terrible propor- 
s, as the law of the Gospel and the influence of the 
teh have been steadily repressed and obliterated by a 
ad and self-sufficient world. Peace, the Peace of God, 
world peace, is the beautiful ideal set before us by 
{Savior of the world. It could be attained if men 
ped to harden their hearts against the benign influence 
the Holy Spirit. 
nhe desire for peace is not the sign of a weakling, but 


£ | than inflict it. Peace implies a battle against the 
‘ing lion that goes about seeking whom he may devour. 
-is the fruit of the conquest of human passion. The 


ory, this spiritual conquest is necessary for the preser- 
yon of peace among nations as well as among individ- 
. To stand for world peace, to labor for it, to pro- 
2 it whenever we can exert any influence, is, therefore, 
ty as Catholics and as citizens of this greatest re- 
C a the earth. 


x * * 


Ju Oregon State League, at its convention held 
= tland toward the end of May, adopted a re- 
n dealing with “The Christian Home” and 
din 

Ss enily is the conerstone of human society; the 
s the unit of social organization. How necessary 
ortant, then, 
all enemies and that the family receive every 


ice of the present-day increase of Sate pater- 
d of the spirit of materialism, sponsoring the 
> higher and more obligatory relation is to 


as 4 a ci 
interest is not he 


_to be supreme— 
“atho! 


stands vir- 
and the 
‘ds 


family; ‘at a time when the indi- | 
izen of the world; and when 


a— 


eer of a strong heart and will, ready to suffer wrong _ 


arism latent in men’s souls must be eradicated. This — 


is it that the home be protected — 


spect for authority i in the family, of the spirit of obedience, 
of co-operation in family life, and determine to lend our 
support to the frustration of the designs of the enemies 
of Christian family life; and we resolve to adhere 
closely to the teachings of the Church, the guardian of 
the home. The Holy Family at Nazareth shall at all times 
be our model. 
ok K 3k 

Of the resolutions approved by the Decatur con- 
vention of the Cath. Union of Illinois we reproduce 
the following: 

Lay-Apostolate 


As this is one of the prominent features of the program 
of Catholic social action of our venerable Central Verein, 
as well as of the Cath. Union of Illinois, it behooves us 
as loyal members to take active part in this Lay-Apostolate, 
work that places us in line with the primitive Christians— 
the time when almost every Christian was a missionary. 

Therefore we strongly emphasize that the missionary 
spirit of the laity should be encouraged by every active 
Catholic in this country, and every good Catholic must 
strive to do some small part in his own way, at least in 
propagating the truth, either by personal activity, by dis- 
tributing good reading matter to non-Catholics and unbe- 
lievers, and mainly by his good example in the. workshop, 
in the store or office, in the home, in public and private life. 
Let us live up to this Te of the Lay-Apostolate. 


Citizenship. 

One of the most important duties of a citizen is to vote 
at elections. We must devote as much care to be properly 
informed regarding these duties as we do to our own pert- 
sonal affairs. 

Only candidates of good character who are capable 
should receive our votes. All proposed legislation should 
also receive our careful study, so that we may use our in- 
fluence wisely for or against it. 

We denounce all efforts of individuals or groups to 
foster legislation curtailing the religious or civic rights 
of our citizens, or to discriminate against candidates be- 
cause of their religious views. 

It seems self-evident that no loyal citizen should neglect 
to vote without a very good reason. 


Whole-Hearted Endorsements of the Bureau 
At its Racine convention the Central Verein of 
Wisconsin adopted a resolution dealing with the 


Central Bureau, which is at once an endorsement 


of our institution and. a descriptive statement of 
the scope of its activities. The declaration reads: 


The untiring efforts of the Central Bureau in promoting 
the cause of our Faith and its splendid achievements in 


matters of Catholic social reform are well known to all | 


the members of the Catholic Central Verein, and recog- 


nized not only by leaders of Catholic thought but also by — 
students and leaders of social action outside of the Church. * 


It would lead too far to give a complete enumeration 
of its many works. 
sands of brochures, , pamphlets, and leaflets on vital. ques- 
tions of the day; served the press of this country d- 
other countries with especially prepared bulletins; arr: 
for and. participated in conferences dealing with prob 
of charity and social reform; given information on 
tions that agitate the public’ mind; 
interest, of ae sea 


“It has distributed thousands and thou- 


Bali 
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tributions and mass-stipends for Mexican priests and 
bishops.) : 

Since the life and influence of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America center in the work of the Central 
Bureau we earnestly urge our members, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the fine achievements, to give their 
moral and financial support to the Central Bureau: First, 
by subscribing to Social Justice, the official organ of the 
Central Verein; secondly, by giving circulation to the 
literature which it publishes; and thirdly, by meeting with- 
out further delay their allotted financial obligations to the 
Endowment Fund. 

ne US AK 

The .convention of the Cath. Union of Illinois 
also accepted a declaration containing a cordial ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered by the Cen- 
tral Bureau, urging the members of the societies 
to co-operate with the Bureau and to fulfill their 
obligation toward the Endowment Fund. The reso- 
lution reads: 


When we consider how very important our Central 
Bureau is for the furtherance of Catholic Social Action 
we cannot but endorse most heartily the work and the ar- 
duous labors of its efficient personnel, conducted under able 
guidance, to all members of our organization and to urge 
them to assist wherever possible to provide for its upkeep, 
so as to insure its valuable labors for the future welfare 
of our people. 

It is very humiliating to our Catholic Union of Illinois, 
to note, that after five years of endeavor on the part of 
our officers and leaders, the fact of our not having com- 
pleted our quota to the Bureau’s Endowment Fund. What 
excuse have we to offer? 

Are our members, our officials, and leaders of the local 
societies and parishes, who have not yet sufficiently con- 
tributed to the fund, not convinced of the noble and laud- 
able work performed by the Central Bureau in the past 
twenty years, which is proving itself a great blessing, 
having earned for itself the appreciation and praise of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church? 

Or should the unselfish and worthy labors of the Central 
Bureau, so beneficial to our cause, and made use of by us, 
not be sufficiently appreciated, nor financially sustained by 
us in an adequate form or manner? 

The excuses put forth by some parishes and societies, 
and the obstacles they had to contend with during the past 
two years have been overcome; therefore, we appeal once 
more, that all make one more heroic attempt to raise our 
quota for this praiseworthy cause in the shortest possible 
time, so that we may soon be able to say we have finally 


succeeded. 
* kK * 


The Racine convention of the Cath. Women’s 
League (held on May 8-10) adopted as one of 
its resolutions the following declaration regard- 
ing the Central Bureau: 


The Central Bureau of the Cath. Central Verein of 
America has such remarkable achievements to its credit that 
we cannot refrain from giving it our wholehearted en- 
couragement. We, therefore, urge all of the members of 
our League to give generously to their support to the up- 
building of the Bureau. Particularly do we exhort them 
to aid in raising the necessary funds to complete the En- 
dowment of the Bureau. 


*) In the ten months from July 1, 1925, to April 30, 
1926, there were distributed more than 130,000 brochures, 
pamphlets and leaflets on vital questions of the day. Close 
to $2,000 in mass-stipends was sent to the missions, in 
addition to the further stm of $5,849.00. European relief 
‘amounted in all to $556,660 in money, and over three- 
quarters of a million in freight shipments, These are but 
a few of the items of the work accomplished by the Cen- 
tral Bureau. Every society ought to distribute among its 

_ members the Annual Report of the Central Bureau to let 
them know what their contributions actually accomplish, 


~—_ — 


“The Bridge” on Our Interest in Co-operat 
Credit 

References have been made at times, by pric 
and laymen, to the recognition given some of « 
endeavors, and to Central Blatt and Social Justi 
in particular, outside of our own ranks and even 
non-Catholic circles. An instance in point, of 
cent date, illustrating such recognition, is the 4 
lowing article taken from The Bridge, publisl 
monthly by The Credit Union National Extens 
Bureau, of Boston. In the April issue of that p 
lication, Mr. Roy Bergengren, Executive See 
tary of the Boston Bureau, writes under the ¢ 
tion: “A Valuable Discussion of Co-operat 


Credit” : 

“The Central Blatt and Social Justice, official publ 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein of America and 
Central Bureau, contains, in the December, 1926, and 
January, 1927, issues, very valuable discussions of co- 
erative credit, one of them by Mr. Aug. F. Brockle 
who did so much to make credit unions possible in 
state. In the December issue are two interesting arti 
—“Developments in the Consumers’ Co-operative Mc 
ment in Our Country,” and “A New Use for the R 
feisen System,” The first article contains a very in 
esting analysis of the work of the Co-operative Lea 
and details of the Minneapolis convention, and the sec 
has to do with the possible value of the credit union 
the negro. 

“The January issue contains a second article dea 
with the development of consumers’ co-operation. 
discussion of the possible organization of credit uni 
of negroes is particularly interesting, as several exp 
ments are now in process of perfection. In the 
ticle (A New Use for the Raiffeisen System) refere 
is made to the Mangalore Catholic Co-operative Soci 
discussed in a recent issue of the Bombay Examiner. ‘ 
article concludes: ‘We know of no reason why a sim 
institution should not flourish among negroes, both ur 
and rural. The knowledge to be gleaned from the f 
sion reports of the Belgian and German missionaries 
garding the introduction of Raiffeisen Banks in vari 
parts of India offers sufficient insight into both the p: 
pects and difficulties with which credit unions of this | 
would doubtless have to contend, especially in the 
ginning.’ ” 


Miscellany 

Various circumstarices suggested the advisabi 
of printing a midsummer number of Central B 
and Social Justice, combining the features of b 
the usual July and August issues. Considering 
fact that the Catholic Charities Review has 4 
the very beginning omitted both the July and 1 
gust issues entirely, while the Social Service e 


letin, published by the Methodist Federation 
Social Service, has also made such omission its | 
tom, our innovation will, we hope, not seem unv 
ranted to our readers. On the other hand. 
have tried to make this number an interesti 
It is especially rich in contributed articles, and 
are, we believe, worthy of the attention o: 
readers. 
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tstribution in and by the societies. ‘The impor- 
«eatise is taken from this year’s Lenten Pas- 
etter of His Lordship the Rt. Rev. Edward, 
'O’Rourke, Bishop of Danzig; the thoughts it 
tits should be made the subject of discussion 
aety and District meetings in the fall and win- 


‘English Free Leaflet (No. XLII.) issued 
naneously, entitled “The State and Catholic 
ution,” consists of an address delivered by 
sshop of Brisbane, New South Wales, the Rt. 
|James Duhig, at the laying of the corner- 
ifor the church-school and convent building in 
2w capital of the Australian Commonwealth, 
rrra, on ground on which the future cathedral 
ube erected. The exceptional character of the 
ron but lends emphasis to the truths expressed 
sshop Duhig, truths which apply in our own 
rry as well as in far off Oceania. 


se advertisement on the cover page, asking our 
trs and friends to send us clothing for the 
rns and Mexicans as soon after the first of Sep- 
2r as possible, is inserted with the intention of 
mg an early start, in order that we may be able 
‘ip the first bales and boxes of wearing apparel 
se missionaries before the cold weather sets in. 
» those who might question either the necessity 
vesirability of conducting such a charity, we 
sd submit a letter, addressed to us on May 25, 
iev. Fr. Sylvester, O. S. B., of St. Paul’s Mis- 
Marty, S. Dak., acknowledging the last ship- 
sent to him. Father Sylvester writes: 
our box of clothing arrived a few days ago. -l 
that you enjoyed packing it as much as Sister 
did unpacking it. I know that it is a great 
of trouble to get these things ready, but if you 
- see the good use they are put to here, you 
4 feel more than repaid for all your trouble. I 
times wonder what the Indians would do if it 
not for you good people remembering our Mis- 
But God, knowing our needs, fills a heart, such 
ours, with charity.” ; ~ 


iere is something reassuring about many of 
letters received at the Bureau. Frequently 
2 sending contributions to one of the many 
es we are interested in, add a few words of 
ment, expressing a cheerful willingness to aid 
1 our efforts. On July 4, Mrs. Elizabeth Peo- 
of St. Louis, to cite one instance, forwarded 
: for the Endowment Fund, and $2.00 toward 
aying the expenses of printing the Sioux prayer- 
<, adding “here is my Fourth of July celebra- 
5 


. 5 
i : 


Goods That Are Not What They Seem 
(Concluded from page 127) 

further study of the complaints pending July 
will not merely reveal to what extent these 
n practiced deception, but also many other 
which the Commission charged the al- 
enders with either deceptive practices or 
hods of competition, some of which would 
slead purchasers, For instance, one of 


ra 


the leading soap manufacturers of the Middle West 
is accused of offering seven different kinds of soap 
which are labeled, advertised, and sold as “Castile 
soaps,’ although “said soaps contain no olive oil 
content whatsoever, thereby tending to mislead and 
deceive the public into the belief that the respon- 
dent’s soaps are genuine Castile soap, the oil in- 
gredient of which is olive oil.” 

The means at the disposal of dishonest manufac- 
turers to deceive the public are so many, and in 
some instances of such subtle nature, that it is in- 
creasingly difficult for the individual to discover 
adulterations and falsifications. ‘The services the 
Federal Trade Commission is rendering the people 
of our country should, therefore, receive far 
greater attention than has been accorded them 
thus far. Moreover, the public should be made ac- 
quainted at least with the ultimate findings and re- 
sults of all cases taken to court by the Commission 
and decided in its favor. Organizations of women 
could do much toward bringing before the peo- 
ple such findings. BPAPaks 


Book Review 

Rule of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis, 
English Version Approved by the Very 
Reverend Provincials in the United 
States, and National Constitution of the 
Third Order of St. Francis in the United 
States as Amended October 5, 1926, pub- 
lished by the National Executive Board, 
Cincinnati, O. 

This little booklet will ptove of value to priests and 
laymen interested in, or already members of the Third 
Order. The Rule, promulgated by Pope Leo XIII, con- 
sists of but three chapters, and 24 paragraphs all told, 
while the National Constitution is also brief and very 
much to the point. 

3 So ot 


Books Received for Review 

Kean, Caude O. F. M., Stock Charges Against the 
Bible (Adapted from the German of Tarcisius Paffrath, 
O. F. M.), St--Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1927, 137 pp. 
and index, Price $1.25. Z 

Skelly, Rev. A. M., O. P. Conference on the Religious 
Tafe of Sisterhoods. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1927, 
268 pp. and index. Price $2.25. 

Whalen, Will W. The Irish Sparrow. 
Herder Book Co., 1927, 274 pp. Price $2.00. 


Sige Loniswelb: 


re Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following : 

Clothing, shoes, etc.: Ladies of St. Peter’s parish, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. (1 box, 2 cartons, 330 lbs.); Mrs. E. 
Gummersbach and Miss Mary Voss, St. Louis; Miss M. 
G. Brady, Maywood, Ill. . 

Books, cinctures, candles, etc. for missionaries: B. Her- 
der Book Co.; Rev. John Waeltermann, St Louis (var- 
ious volumes of valuable periodicals) ; Rev. F. Remler C. 
M., Webster Groves, Mo. (250 copies of various bro- 
chures); N. N., Mo- (leaflets and holy pictures) ; Miss 
Mary Voss, St. Louis (3 cinctures, candles, cancelled 
stamps, tin foil, etc.) ; aes r p 

Magazines and newspapers: Miss Anna Ahles, Gilbert- 
ville, Ia.; Mrs. A. K. Bleck, Milwaukee; Ulrich Berens, 
Walker, Kan.; Mrs. Jos. Offerle, Fort Wayne; M. Kaeser, 
Oakland, Cal.; C. A. Staab, Cleveland; Miss Lena Lam- 
mers, Peoria; W. F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; and 
Mrs. E. Gummersbach, Miss Mary Voss and Peter 
Dames, St. Louis. j ; 


-_" 
¥ 
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Aus dem C.V. und der C. St. 


Das Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 

Rev. Wm, J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 

Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 

F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 

Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wahre Religion ist scheinbar einseitig, sie bestimmt 
im Grunde nur das Verhiltnis des Einzelnen zu Gott, 
in der guten Hoffnung, dass sich dann alles andere von 
selbst versteht. Fried. Orth. 


Auch Kardinal Mercier forderte ein gut 
orientiertes Laienthum. 

Die Ausserungen Kardinal Newmans tber die 
Pflicht der Katholiken, sich weiterzubilden, sind 
allgemein bekannt. Weniger bekannt dagegen sind 
die schonen Schlussworte aus dem Hirtenbrief des 
Kardinals Mercier vom Jahre 1908, der sich vor 
allem mit dem Modernismus beschaftigt, uber den 
gleichen Gegenstand., 

Der Ermahnung an die Glaubigen, wachsam den 
Schatz ihres Glaubens zu huten, figt Kardinal 
Mercier sofort die Mahnung hinzu: “Vervoll- 
kommnet Euer religidses Wissen.” Er erinnert 
sodann daran wie der Jtingling, wenn er an Jahren 
zunimmt, sich eine Ehrenpflicht daraus mache, seine 
Korperkrafte zu entwickeln, se’ne Kenntnisse zu 
erweitern, seine Sprache zu veredeln, seine Schreib- 
weise zu verfeinern, sich vollstandiger in die Ge- 
brauche der Welt einzuleben, sich mehr und besser 
iiber den Gang der Ereignisse zu unterrichten. 
Der Erwachsene lege Werth auf die Ausbildung 
in seinem Berufe, so dass es wohl kaum méglich 
ware, einen Rechtsanwalt, einen Richter, einen Arzt, 
einen Kaufmann, zu finden; der sich nicht schamte 
wenn er mit vierzig Jahren eingestehen miisste, 
dass er seit zwanzig Jahren nichts gelernt habe. 

“Wiurden dagegen viele Katholiken von zwanzig, 
dreissig, vierzig Jahren, wenn man sie fragte,” fahrt 
Kardinal Mercier fort, “nicht zu dem Gestindnis 
genothigt sein, dass sie seit der Zeit ihrer ersten 
hl. Kommunion von ihrer Religion nichts mehr 
gelernt und vielleicht ganzes verlernt haben?” 

E's sei begreiflich, dass in den Wirren der Gegen- 
wart der Unglaube Eroberungen mache. “Aber 
weniger erklarlich ist es,” heisst es weiter in jenem 
Hirtenschreiben, “wie ein verstandiger, glaubiger 
Mann, im Bewusstsein der Gnade, die ihm Gott 
durch den Vorzug des Glaubens verliehen hat, sich 

dazu entschliessen kann, in Unkenntnis dariiber zu 
verbleiben, was er glaubt, warum er glaubt, welche 
Pflichten gegen Gott und gegen die Mitmenschen 
das feierliche T'aufgeliibde ihm auferlegt.” 


Katechismus haben, wenn nicht um ihn 
mks 2 a aps ’ . 


me ‘ 
oy 7 


_ Jeder gebildete Mann sollte, nach der Ansicht 
jenes gelehrten Kardinals, “in seiner Bibliothek | 


wieder wortlich zu lernen, so doch, um seinen 
halt zu betrachten.” Den empfehlenswerthe 
Katechismus nennt das Schreiben den Katechis 
des Konzils von Trient, “ein Werk von wun 
barer Klarheit, Genauigkeit und Anordnung 
dem auf Befehl der Vater des Konzils ein / 
schuss von bedeutenden Theologen das Wes 
lichste aus der Glaubens- und Sittenlehre und 
den Einrichtungen des Christenthums zusamme 
fasst hat.” 

“Um sich iiber den Gegenstand ihres Glaul 
zu unterrichten,” lesen wir dort weiter, “sollten 
gebildeten Katholiken ausserdem ein Handbuch 
kirchlichen Glaubenslehre besitzen, z. B. dasje 
von Denzinger, sowie die bedeutendsten Rt 
schreiben unserer Zeit, besonders diejenigen | 
XIII. ruhmvollen Andenkens und Seiner Heilig 
Pius X. 

“Alsdann sollten sie, wenn nicht die ganze 
Schrift, so doch wenigstens das Neue Testan 
zur Hand haben, d.h. die Evangelien, die Br 
der Apostel und die Apostelgeschichte. Auch v 
ihnen eine Kirchengeschichte und ein apologetis« 
Werk vonnothen. 


“Zur Pflege und Forderung seiner Frommig 
sollte jeder Giaubige ein Messbuch und ein li 
gisches Handbuch besitzen, das ihm die M 
zeremonien und die vornehmsten Ausserungen. 
religidsen Kultus in der Kirche erklart. 


“Die Nachfolge Christi, Bossuets Betrachtur 
uber das Evangelium, die Philothea des hl. Fi 
von Sales, endlich einige Lebensbeschreibungen | 
Heiligen, die uns das Evangelium verwirkl 
zeigen, alles Werke, die billig zu haben sind, wur 
nebst den obengenannten das Mindestmass de; 
darstellen, was eine christliche Familie an 
ligidsen Btchern besitzen soll. Einige Biicher 
ligidsen und frommen Inhalts aber sollte jedeni 
durchaus jede Familie haben, so besche’den - 
Verhaltnisse auch sein mégen.””) 

Die zahlreichen Gebets- und Erbauungsbiic 
die der Central-Stelle aus allen Theilen des Lar 
zugeschickt werden, scheinen uns zu beweisen, 
die guten deutschen Pionierfamilien thatsa 
die Forderungen Kardinal Merciers erfiillt. hal 
Kann man das gleiche von den katholischen 
milien von heute behaupten? Es steigen eine 
mehr als nur gelinde Zweifel auf. Und wie 
von den katholischen Mannern, die sich im Off 
lichen Leben hervorzuthun suchen, kennen | 
Enzykliken unserer grossen Papste? Hat n 
selbst ein Governor Alfred Smith sich gleich! 
gertihmt, sie nicht zu kennen? a 

Mangelnde Kenntnis katholischer Lehre bed 
den Einzeinen mit Verlust seiner Religion unc 
Gesellschaft mit der Neigung, sich jenen fa 
Grundsatzen zu ergeben, die ihr den Un 
bringen miissen. Welch schwere Verantwort 
ladet auf sich, wer in den Tag hinein lebt und we 
sich noch andere in der von Kardinal Mercier + 
gezeichneten Richtung férdert! 5) 


zeae L 


a 


*) Mercier, Kardinal. Der Mode 
Pp. 19-21. Se aa Tle ae 
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WVenigen haben deshalb erhdhte Verpflich- 
tungen! 

Juli-Brief des Prasidenten des Zweiges Penn- 
ua des C. V. bestatigt die Befiirchtung 
ner ernstdenkenden Priester und Laien, dass 
tute katholische Geist, der so viel zur Ent- 
jing der Kirche in unserem Lande beitrug, 
und mehr zu schwinden beginnt. Dieser 
tund tritt einstweiien vor allem in den ka- 
chen Vereinen zutage, die sich nicht dazu auf- 
fen vermodgen, die Aufgaben, die ihnen die 
eeit stellt, muthig auf sich zu nehmen. 
cend besonders unsere Unterstiitzungs-Vereine 
die rechte Hand der Priester waren, beim 
pon Kirchen und Schulen, der Griindung von 
enhausern und anderen Anstalten, der Pflege 
nothwendiger Werke der Caritas wie Be- 
png der Kranken, Begraben der Todten und 
estutzung der Witwen und Waisen, begnigt 
ssich gegenwartig in den meisten Fallen damit, 
rebuhren einzuziehen und das Kranken- und 
eegeld vorkommenden Falles auszubezahlen. 
neue Unternehmen wagt man sich nur selten 
1, und dabei stellt uns die sich immer heid- 
ser gestaltende Umwelt so viele Aufgaben, dass 
'lickende Manner das bedriickende Gefthl nicht 
werden konnen: “Die Ernte ist zwar gross, 
arbeiter aber sind wenige.” 

wird daher jedem, der sehenden Auges durchs 
n schreitet, begreiflich sein, dass Hr. John 
ck, der als Prasident des Staatsverbandes Penn- 
ania so manche Gelegenheit hat, die Zustande 
2obachten, in die Klage ausbricht: 


3 ist traurig und bedauerlich, dass unser schdnes 
lisches Vereinswesen, das friher in so hoher Bluthe 
, und das fiir unsere Kirche so viel Gutes geleistet 
heute nur noch ein kiimmerliches Leben fristet, ge- 
- yon einer kleinen Zahl opferwilliger Manner, denen 
Muth auch bald fehlt, weiter mitzuwirken an einer 
2, die so wenig Unterstiitzung findet. 
1, wir sind Prediger in der Wiiste, denn man hat 
- keine Zeit iibrig fiir ideale Bestrebungen. Man ist 
rn und hat andere Neigungen als die Unterstutzung 
atholischen Vereinssache. : 
an prahlt oft damit, dass das katholische Leben im 
snden und wachsenden Zustande sei. Man weist mit 
hin auf die herrlichen Kirchen und Institute, die wir 
vaffen haben. Aber man iibersieht dabei, dass es auch 
falls ein moderner Geist ist, der diese heiligen Hallen 
izieht. Wir bemerken, dass die friihere schone katho- 
> Frémmigkeit, die Glaubenstreue und christliche 
rwilligkeit, und die kindliche Hinneigung zur Religion 
falls verschwunden sind, eben aus dem Grunde, weil 
katholische Vereinswesen, das friiher die Lebensader 
jeden Gemeinde war, nicht mehr geniigend gewur- 
wird.” 
1m Theil wurden diese Klagen hervorgerufen 
die Erfahrung der Beamten mit dem an die 
ieder des Verbandes Pennsylvania gerichteten 
, den Restbetrag des Stiftungsfonds auf- 
1 zu helfen. Es wurden nicht weniger als 
) Briefe an die ‘Mitglieder versandt, die nur 
Antworten und Gaben zur Folge hatten! ‘Und 
ten so demiithig und dringend gebeten,” er- 
Hr. Eibeck, “ja gebettelt, dass die Mitbruder 
ens das Porto fur die Briefe bezahlen sollten, 
| umsonst. Und da will man behaupten, 
e Leben sei im Aufblithen begriffen P 


{ie > ees 


Andererseits machte man auch in diesem Falle 
wieder die Erfahrung, dass die Wenigen, die man 
gewillt fand, ihr Scherflein beizutragen, ihre Schul- 
digkeit freudig und voll erfillten. So schickte ein 
Priester, Pfarrer einer kleinen Landgemeinde mit 
begrenztem Einkommen, $30.00, “die er sich am 
Munde abgespart hatte.” 

Die geschilderten Umstande erhohen die Ver- 
pflichtung jener, die der Uberzeugung sind, dass die 
katholische Aktion von den Umstanden gefordert 
wird und der kraftigen Mitwirkung organisierter 
Gruppen bedarf, mit vermehrtem Pflichteifer und 
erhohter Ausdauer sich der Neubelebung unserer 
Vereine zu widmen. 


Die Rompilger des C. V. beim Hl. Vater. 

Zweimal bereits haben die Theilnehmer an einem 
vom C. V. veranstalteten Pilgerzug zu Fussen des 
Hl. Vaters gekniet,—das erste Mal i. J. 1908 und 
nun wieder am Pfingstmontag, den 6. Juni, 1927. 
Zu Beginn der Audienz stellte der HH. Erzbischof 
Drossaerts die Fuhrer der Pilgerfahrt dem_ hl. 
Vater vor, worauf Hr, Korz dem Papste ein kunst- 
voll in weisses Leder gebundenes Exemplar des 
Gebetbuches in der Sprache der Sioux, das die 
C. St. herstellen liess, nebst einem Jahrgange des 
“Central Blattes’ und Exemplare der Jahresbe- 
richte tiberreichte. Der hl. Vater nahm diese Ange- 
binde mit freundlichem Danke entgegen und ver- 
sicherte, die Biicher wiirden in der Vatikanischen 
Bibliothek aufbewahrt werden. Auch der Peters- 
pfennig, der sich auf rund $4,500 belief, wurde 
bei dieser Gelegenheit ubergeben. 

Nachdem der Papst die Pilger zum Handkusse 
zugelassen, hielt er eine Ansprache, und zwar in 
Deutsch. Er verlieh darin seiner Freude iber ihre 
Huldigung wie seinem vaterlichen Wohlwollen Aus- 
druck. Herr Leo Karowski, Chicago, der das 
“Kath. Wochenblatt” fartlaufend tuber den Verlauf 
der Pilgerfahrt unterrichtet hielt, berichtet fol- 
genden Wortlaut : 

Geliebte Sohne, geliebte Téchter ! 

Mit besonderer Freude begriissen Wir Sie im Hause des 
gemeinsamen Vaters aller Glaubigen und bewillkommen 
Sie. Mit besonderer Freude, sagen Wir, denn Sie kommen 
atis weiter Ferne, unter grossen Opfern, als Deutsche und 
als Amerikaner! Zwei Elemente finden hier eine so gltck- 
liche Zusammensetzung! Also deutsche Zucht und ameri- 
kanischer Geist: Das ist eine gltickliche Vereinigung! 
Deutsche Zucht und amerikanischer Geist, beides wichtige 
Elemente! ; 

Einen doppelten Zweck hat Ihre Pilgerfahrt. Es ist ein 
romisch-assisischer Pilgerzug. Nach Rom sind Sie gekom- 
men, zum Mittelpunkt des christlichen Lebens, um den ge- 
meinsamen Vater aller Glaubigen, den Vikar Christi, zu 
sehen, nach Rom, wo sich das Glaubensleben, Wir méchten 
sagen, automatisch starkt. Schon daraus, dass Sie gekom-— 
men sind, erkennen Wir Ihre Liebe, Ihre Unterwiirfigkeit, 
Ihren Gehorsam gegen den Apostolischen Stuhl. Auch Ihr 


Pilgerzeichen sagt es Uns. : 
Nach Assisi werden Sie kommen, zum Ort, wo der hl. 


- Patriarch Franziskus gelebt hat, gleichsam zum Theater, 


wo sich sein so wunderbares Leben abgespielt hat. Nicht — 
alle haben den Bertf, und auch nicht die Gnade, das ganze 
Leben des hl. Franziskus nachzuahmen; das its ganz klar. 
Wir meinen sein innerliches Leben, seine mystische Verein- 
igung, seine mystische Anschauung. Das ist nicht fur alle. 
Aber einiges von seinem Leben sollen auch wir vollbringen, — 
Wir meinen seine Bruderliebe und sein tagliches Gebet. 
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Dass diese doppelte Pilgerfahrt reiche Friichte bringe. 
ertheilen Wir Euch, geliebte Séhne und Téchter, gerne 
den vaterlichen, apostolischen Segen, den zu suchen Sie 
hierher gekommen sind. Unser Segen komme also liber 
Alles und Alle, tiber alle Eure Sachen und Personen, sowie 
es ein jeder in seinem Herzen oder in seinen Gedanken 
tragen mag: also tuber Eure Hauser, tther Eure Stadte, 
uber Eure Kranken, die Sie zuhause gelassen haben und 
die Sie wiedersehen werden; Unser vaterlicher Segen kom- 
me uber ganz Amerika. 

Selbstverstandlich sind alle Devotionalien geweiht. ; 

Sit nomen Domini benedictum, ex hoc nunc et usque in 
saeculum. Adjutorium Nostrum in Nomine Domini, qui 
fecit coelum et terram. Benedicat vos onmnipotens Deus, 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus—Amen. 

Gelobt sei Jesus Christus ! 

eae 

Zuletzt sangen die Pilger unter Anleitung des 
Erzbischofs Drossaerts das Grosser Gott, worauf 
sie ein Hoch auf den hl. Vater ausbrachten. Am 
anderen Morgen genossen sie die Auszeichnung, der 
Privatmesse des Papstes beizuwohnen zu diirfen. 
Abwechselnd mit einer Schar portugiesischer 
Pilger, 400 an der Zahl, sangen sie bei dieser Ge- 
legenheit alte Kirchenlieder, unsre Piiger in 
deutscher Sprache, und die anderen in der Mutter- 
sprache der Lusitanier. 

Das romische Tageblatt “Corriere d’Italia” wid- 
met in seiner Ausgabe vy. 10. Juni dem Central- 
Verein, seinen Bestrebungen, sowie der Audienz 
einen langeren Bericht, der namentlich den viiter- 
lich-wohlwollenden ‘Ton der Ansprache Sr. Heilig- 
keit hervorhebt. ey oe 


__ Der HH. Erzbischof Drossaerts, der sich auf der 
Uberfahrt bereits die Herzen aller erobert hatte, 
hat auf manche Weise dazu beigetragen, die Ein- 
driicke der Pilgerfahrt unverléschlich zu gestalten. 
So las er am Pfingstsonntag am Altare der HHI. 
Simon u. Juda im Petersdom die Messe, der die 
Pilger beiwohnten, nachdem sie vom deutschen 
Campo Santo, wo der hochw. Msgr. David sie be- 
grusst hatte, in Prozession, den Rosenkranz betend. 
jene hochheilige Statte betreten hatten. Auch in 
Assisi gewahrte Erzbischof Drossaerts der Pilger- 
schar die Gelegenheit, in der Basilika des hl. Franz 
einer von ihm zelebrierten Messe beizuwohnen ; 
ebenso im bertihmten Markusdom zu Venedig. In 
der Lagunenstadt war es ihnen ausserdem vergonnt, 
sich an der Fronleichnamsprozession auf dem his- 
torisch so bemerkenswerthen Markusplatz zu be- 
theiligen. Ein kurzer Aufenthalt in Padua ge- 
_wahrte Gelegenheit am Grabe des hl. Antonius ein 
t zu verrichten, worauf es weiter nach Mailand 
ce ‘hl Kar 


Borromaus, und 


den “Southern Messenger,” 


richteten Schreiben : 
“T can’t tell you how solemnly we were receivet 
Munich. We had the grandest banquet imaginable. 
dinal Faulhaber, the Auxiliary Bishop, the highest offie 
of state and city, Prince Alphonse of Bavaria and 
other members of Munich’s elite were present to greet 
and to tell us again and again how welcome we ve 
their midst, .. 9. 


San Antonio, 4 


Der Empfang, der der Reisegesellschait sow 
in Rom als.auch in Miinchen zutheil wurde, 
den Gedanken nah, dass die Mitglieder des Co 
bestrebt sein mussen, den. guten Ruf, den um 
Vereinigung sich erworben, durch erhohte Th 
keit auf dem Gebiete der katholischen Aktion 
nur zu erhalten, sondern noch zu steigern. JD 
so lange wird der C. V. existenzberechtigt sein, | 
er sich durch den Willen, Opfer zu bringen u 
die katholische Aktion zu fordern, das Recht ¢ 
Daseins stets auf Neue erwirbt. ; - 


Wer hat Steinadxie und 4hnliches zu vergeben 
Dem papstlichen Museum ftir Missionsw 
und Ethnologie im Lateran zu Rom wurden 1 
langst von der C. St. mehrere indianische Ar 
fakten tiberwiesen. Unterm 28. Mai meldet ¢ 
Direktor jener Anstalt, Pater W. Schmidt, S. Ve 
deren Ankunft mit folgenden Worten: | 
“Empfangen Sie meinen herzlichen Dank fir] 
Ubersendung der zwei Steinaxte und der Sammlt 
von Pfeilspitzen, die alle in gutem Zustande hier 
getroffen sind. Es sind alles schéne Exemplare, 
sie bilden eine interessante. Bereicherung uns 
Muesums, das sich auch die Pflege der aus 

europaischen Prahistorik zum Ziele gesetzt hat.” 
Dieser Empfangsbestatigung fiigt der hervo 
gende Ethnologe, einer der Begriinder der zur 
tonangebenden Kulturkreis-Theorie, noch — 
gendes hinzu: . 
“Die Nachricht, dass wir auch in Zukunft auf 
liche Sendungen rechnen kénnen,. wenn Ihnen ; 
Objekte uberlassen werden, ist deshalb mit Fr 
aufgenommen worden.” , 


Wir mochten nun unsrerseits an die M 
des C. V. die Bitte richten, uns Gege 
genannter Art zu tiberlassen. Bedingung ist 
Auskunft itber den Fundort; womdglich uw 
gabe von Township and Section. Es genii 
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ker Priester haben sich eine kleine Sammlung 
er Artefakten angelegt. Derart verstreut, be- 
1 sie wenig Werth, wahrend sie, in einem Mu- 
vereinigt und der Forschung zuganglich ge- 
t, eine Mission erfullen. 


Sammlung f. d. Sioux Gebetbuch lost 
Begeisterung aus. 


ohl kaum eine zweite von der C. St. unter- 
mene Arbeit hat so viel Anklang gefunden 
‘der Druck des Gebetbuches in der Sprache 
‘Sioux. Nicht nur flossen die Gaben ftr 
en Zweck reichlich, sondern viele der Spen- 
‘waren von anerkennenden Worten begleitet. 
jahnt seien folgende Ausserungen: 


3 ist praktische Missionarbeit, die Sie da unternommen 
i. und die wir mit Freuden untersttitzen sollten. 
Rev. J. B. FRicce, 
Raeville, Neb. 


* x 


‘ines Erachtens ein sehr wiirdiges Caritaswerk, ein 
ges St. Antoniusbrod fiir hungrige Seelen. 

Huepert ZERVAS, 
Moorehead, Minn. 


* 


x * x 


eceived your appeal and most willingly grant you my 
ifor this urgent cause. 
Rev. A. ACKER, 
Koeltztown, Mo. 
0 ste ~s 


ir. Henry Eickhoff und Familie schickten $10 
diesen Zweck ein mit der Erklarung, die Gabe 
rmerne gegeben, 

benn es freut uns, wenn wir geistlicher und leiblicher 


1 beistehen konnen.” 


5 et a 


t : ie om 
eer hochw. H. S. Kister, Pfarrer der St. Liborius _ 
neinde in St. Louis, verdffentlichte den Appell 
1C. St. in deutscher und englischer Sprache im 
Heft des “Pfarrboten” der Gemeinde, mit dem _ 
Satz: ; 
Saben fiir diesen Zweck kénnen im Pfarrhause abge- 
werden... . Wir erinnern uns lebhaft an die 
die der hochw. Pater Sialm vor  mehreren 
in unserer Gemeinde gehalten hat. _Indem wit 
es gute Werk unterstiitzen, tragen wir einen Theil der 
ssschuld an Pater Sialm und andere Jesuiten ab, die 
er fiir die Sache Gottes unter den Sioux gewirkt 


—— 


: Das Hilfswerk. | 


3 * 
llgemeinen beschrankt sich das euro- | 
liswerk der C. St. gegenwartig darauf, — 


er in Deutschland, Osterreich, dem 
usw. zu ver 
ndpunkt 


ivertraute Messintentionen an Bischofe | 


der Priester meiner Didzese gedenken und es mir ermo- 
glichen, manchem von Sorgen bedriickten Priester wirksam 
zu helfen.” 

Aus dem ganz protestantischen Sachsen aber 
schreibt uns der Bischof von Meissen, Sr. Gnaden 
Christian Schreiber, am 24. Juni: 

“Das gottliche Herz Jesu, auf das ich durch alle Jahre 
meines Priesterthums hindurch ein besonders starkes 
Vertrauen gesetzt habe, hat mich durch Sie in ungeahnter 
Weise beschenkt. Hierftir sei dem gottlichen Herzen und 
Thnen als dem Werkzeuge seiner Liebe inniger Dank 
gesagt. 

“Tch kann Ihre Sendung, wie immer, sehr gut gebrauchen. 
Denn meine Priester klagen, dass sie wochenlang keine 
Stipendien haben, und doch sind sie wegen der Unzu- 
langlichkeit ihres Einkommens auf solche angewiesen. 
Welche Freude kann ich mit den 500-Dollarstipendien, die 
Sie mir geschickt haben, wiederum meinen armen Priestern 
bereiten! Godenken Sie, licber Herr Direktor, ihrer Noth 
auch fernerhin, wie Sie es all die Jahre hindurch mit so 
grosser Liebe und Hilfsbereitschaft und so grossem Er- 
folg gethan haben.’ 


Leitmeritz in der Czecho-Slowakei ist eine der 
von den Folgen des Krieges besonders schwer 
heimgesuchten Didzesen. Deren Bischof, der 
hochwst. Joseph Gross, hat manche schwere 
Priifung erlebt. Wie werthvoll ihm unsere Hilfe 
ist verrath sein Schreiben vom 27. Juni d.J.: 


“Bine gréssere Freude hatten Sie mir nicht bereiten 
kénnen—nach meiner Riickkehr von den Visitationsreisen— 
als durch ein neuerliches grossherziges Geschenk. Der Herr 
lohne Ihnen Ihre Liebe!” 


“P| Barnabas Held, O. S. B.*¥ 


Wiederholt zog in fritheren Jahren auf den 
General-Versammlungen des C. V. die markante 
Personlichkeit des Benediktiners Barnabas Held 
die Aufmerksamkeit auf sich. Es war kein 
moderner Mann, sondern schon seiner Gestalt 
und Stimme nach ein Monch ebenso fest und 
knorrig wie jene, die einst in die Urwalder 
Deutschlands zogen, um den Kampf mit den 
Barbaren und ihrer Wildnis, die beide den 
Roémern als so furchtbar erschienen waren, auf- 
zunehmen. Dieser gern gesehene Gast, dessen 
sich unsere alteren Mitglieder sicherlich erinnern 
werden, ist nun zu Nada, Texas, im Alter von 76 
Jahren aus dem Leben geschieden, und zwar 
nach langerem Leiden. 

Im Jahre 1851 zu Zigers in der Diozese Chur gebore’ 
war Pater Barnabas, nachdem er bereits im Okto 
1872 in den Benediktiner-Orden eingetreten war, 
Jahre ees Secs Vaterlande nach Amerika ge 
men. Und zwar finden wir ihn zuerst in Orego 


darauf in Washington. Endlich aber siede 
r min als Pfarrer der St. Mari 


Texas wher, wo er 5 
meinde zu Nada gestorben ist. 

Pater Barnabas war ein vi 
rabt gewandt mit der 

lakteur der langs 
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Beichte zu horen, bis zunehmende Schwache ihm diese 
Pflichterfiillung unméglich machte. Dabei war er, wie 
Dr. A. L. Lincecum in dem erwahnten Nachruf hervor- 
hebt, ausserst dankbar fiir jede ihm erwiesene Hilfe und 
rucksichtsvoll gegen Freunde und Pfleger. 

Sowohl dem C. V. als auch dem Staatsverband 
Texas brachte er grosses Interesse entgegen, und 
in den Jahren der Umgestaltung unseres Ver- 
bandes sprach und schrieb Pater Barnabas 
manch kraftig Wort, das dem neuen Kurs zugute 
kam. Moge er ruhen im Frieden! 


Zwei Todten aus den Reihen des C. V. gewidmet. 


Dem verstorbenen Pralaten Friedrich G. Hol- 
weck setzt die ‘Zeitschrift ftir die Katholiken 
deutscher Zunge in aller Welt,” die unter dem Titel 
“Die Getreuen” erscheint, folgende Ehrentafel im 
Mai-Juniheft: 

“In St. Louis (Vereinigten Staaten) verschied am 
22. Februar Pralat Friedrich G. Holweck, der, anders 
als Szczeponik (Vertreter des deutschstammigen Ka- 
tholizismus in Kattowitz), nicht mehr mitten im 
Kampfe um das Volksthum seine Erfolge suchen 
konnte, sondern am _ tragischen Abschluss dieses 
Kampfes stand, personlich treu den alten Idealen, fiir 
‘die vor ihm Faerber, Muehlsiepen und andere ge- 
kampft hatten.” 

Darauf folgt eine, amerikanische Vorlagen benut- 
zende Wurdigung der schriftstellerisfhen Thatig- 
keit Holwecks, wie seiner ausgedehnten Wohlthatig- 
keit. 

Das “St. Raphaelsblatt,’ eine Beilage der Zeit- 
schrift “Die Getreuen,’ gedenkt sodann unseres 
verstorbenen General-Sekretars John Q. Juene- 
mann. Im Anschluss an uns bekannte Angaben 
uber die Lebensarbeit dieses Mannes schreibt der 
Herausgeber noch folgendes: 

“John Q. Juenemann-hat auch praktisches Interesse 
fiir den St. Raphaelsverein und seine wichtigen Auf- 
gaben bewiesen. Als der Vertreter desselben in Min- 
nesota weilte, stand er ihm mit Rath und That zur 
Seite und bemitihte sich eifrig um das Problem der 


deutschen Auswanderung und den katholischen Aus- 
wandererschutz.” : ; 


Aus den Kreisen des C. V. 


Im Auftrage des Prasidenten des Staatsver- 
bandes Texas, Hrn. Ben. Schwegmann, ladet der 
Sekretar, Hr. Hermann Jaeckle, Geistliche und 


Laien, Manner und Frauen, zur Generalversamm-. 


lung ein, die am 6.-8. September in Muenster 


stattfinden wird. Nachdem Hr. Jaeckle allen die 
Betheiligung an der Tagung an’s Herz gelegt, 


. 


_ mimmt er im besonderen Bezug auf die jungen 


Leute, iiber deren Gewinnung fiir die durch 


If: ch iiber Statens 


Ss 


ioe : 


ee unsere Bewegung vertretene katholische Aktion | 


die sich ihnen entgegenstellen. Das vollstandige— 
gramm dieser Versammlung ist mit Vorsicht und 
dacht entworfen worden. Fahige Redner werde 
Wort kommen; die Arbeiten der Versammlung 
den interessant und belehrend sein, und die Fest 
keiten werden ein Genuss sein. . .” i 


+ 


Staatsverband Oregon fordert religids-carita 
‘Unternehmen. : 

Die diesjahrige war wohl die erste Gene 
versammlung des Staatsverbandes Oregon, 
es vorgonnt war, sich von einem Mitgliede 
Eindriicke einer Generalversammlung des ( 
tral-Vereins schildern zu lassen. Berichtersta 
war Rev. F. H. Scherbring, von Shaw, der 
Juni 1926 sowohl dem Eucharistischen Kong 
als auch unserer Springfielder Tagung be 
wohnt hatte. Father Scherbring erledigte 
seiner Aufgabe in einer die Zuhorer begeisterr 
Weise, wie er denn im Vorjahre auf der 
Tagung regen Antheil an den Verhandl n 
und namentlich an den Berathungen des Res 
tionskomitees genommen hatte. Infolge deg 
ist nun der pers6nliche Kontakt zwischen je 
Staatsverbande und dem C. V. enger gekn/ 
worden; hoffentlich wird es in Zukunft 
moglich sein, entweder einen Vertreter Ore 
zur C. V. Tagung zu entsenden, oder einen’ 
legierten des C. V. nach Oregon. * 


Auf der Tagesordnung der Portlander ~ 
sammlung stand u.a. das in diesen Spalter 
reits besprochene, von Erzbischof Howard 
geheissene Unternehmen des Staatsverbai 
eine oder mehrere befahigte Katecheten 
priesterarme Gegenden des Staates zu entsen 
Man beschloss dieses Werk auch fernerhin 
unterstiitzen und ernannte einen Ausschuss, | 
es das Jahr hindurch beaufsichtigen und fr 
soll. Zudem bewilligte man eine Geldsumm«e 
die Catholic Truth Society. a 


Bisher erledigte der Staatsverband seine Re 
poate am Samstag nachmittag, wahrend am fol 

age, unter giinstigen Umstanden, ausser dem ( 
dienste, eine Katholikenversammlung auf dem Pro: 
stand. Diese Gepflogenheit ist nun durch einen Bes 
dahin abgeandert worden: die Versammlung wird f 
hin am Sonntag erdffnet mit Gottesdienst, auf de 
Massenversammlung folgt, wahrend die Vereins- 
schaftlichen Angelegenheiten am Montag erledigt 1 
sollen. Man hofft auf diese Weise Zeit zu gewinne 
namentlich die in der Katholikenversammlung — 
streuten Anregungen in den folgenden Geschaftsver 
lungen verwerthen zu kénnen. Man erwartet obe 
durch diese Anderung eine “zahlreichere Betheiligu 


sichern, 
Verband setzt sich aus nac 


rie 


Der 
zusan 
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miwagens der Catholic Truth Society, worauf man 
mselben Zweck eine Kollekte aufnahm, die $26.50 
Men zur Forderung des katechetischen Unterrichts 
waien ernannten Ausschuss bilden die Herren Rey, 
Scherbring, Fr. Saalfeld und Ad. Steber. Die ge- 
bezw. wiedergewahlten Beamten sind: Kommis- 
I Rev. P. Alphons M. Steder, O. S. B., Portland: 
nt: August Benz, Portland; Vize-Prasident; F. 
lablimity; Prot. Sekretar: Aug. Moormann, Shaw; 
ekretar: J. Heitkemper, Portland; Schatzmeister: 
wer, Portland. Shaw wurde als Festort ftir die 
mlung 1928 bestimmt. 


neine geistige Regsamkeit ein Merkmal der 
N. D. Generalversammlung. 


ser der Glaubens- und Kirchentreue, die 
1 die Verhandlungen der Generalversamm- 
1 des Staatsverbandes Nord Dakota (Kath. 
hl-Verein von Nord Dakota) als auch das 
Gebahren der Delegaten verrathen, fallt 
Theilnehmer an einer solchen Tagung 
Irlei auf: einmal die Bereitwilligkeit, grosse 
«en bei nicht geringen Strapazen zu reisen 
the Delegaten legten an die 300 Meilen im 
/tiber z. Th. recht schlechte Wege, zurtick) 
er Konvention beiwohnen zu konnen; dann 
nuch die ausserordentlich rege Betheiligung 
Delegaten an den Diskussionen. Wie auf 
1 Konventionen die Meinungen der FEin- 
4 zum Ausdruck und zur Geltung kommen, 
amen sie sicher in der schweizer Land- 


srungsform so hochwichtigen Town Meet- 
‘Neu Englands zur Geltung. 

den Geschiftssitzungen dieses Staatsver- 
es herrscht ein ausserordentlich reges geisti- 
“nteresse; dieser und jener thut eine wohl 
undete Frage, eine sachliche Meinungsaus- 
sg, einen praktischen, klaren Blick  ver- 
‘nden Vorschlag. So geht es von Anfang 
‘zum Ende. Diese Deutsch-Russlander, 
sch-Osterreicher und Deutsch-Ungarn— 
drei Elemente bilden die hauptsachlichsten 
andtheile der im Verbande vereinigten 
sliken deutschen Stammes—sind im_ besten 


» des Wortes selbstbewusste, freie Manner. 


i sind sie der Sache des C. V. von Herzen 
than. 
se bereits auf friiheren Konventionen gemach- 
Seobachtungen wurden von neuem von der am 
. Juni zu Karlsruhe abgehaltenen Tagung be- 
t. Des weiteren verdient Beachtung, dass Karls- 
wohl die kleinste Landgemeinde ist, die in den 
Jahrzehnten eine Konvention aufgenommen hat; 
hatten sich mehrere  hundert Theilnehmer, 
er, Frauen und Kinder eingerechnet, eingefunden. 
Grchengemeinde Karlsruhe zahlt an die 
ien, die jedoch mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen 
ren Farmen wohnen. Das Dorf selbst besteht 
irche, Pfarrschule und Schwesternwohnung, der 
lichen Hochschule, ein paar Laden und Werk- 
nd den Wohnungen der Inhaber, nebst etlichen 
3 Hausern, in denen 4ltere, ihr Alter in Ruhe 
nde Ehepaare wohnen. Trotzdem nahm ai 
die Konvention gerne an und bewirthete un 
e die zahlreichen Delegaten und anderen 
ner in freundlichster Weise. Es waren 56 be- 
Delegaten anwesend, nebst zehn Priestern, 


ann die Familien mancher Delegaten, und 


pnde und in den fiir die Entwicklung unserer. 


gatinnen des Frauenbundes, wohl 20 an 


die Gemeindemitglieder selbst, so dass bei der Massen- 
versammlung und bei zwei Buhnenvorstellungen vielen 
der Zutritt versagt blieb. 

Der Eréffnungsversammlung am Abend des 20. folgte 
eine Theatervorstellung jn der Gemeindehalle, und am 
Morgen des 21. ging die Begriissungsversammlung dem 
feierlichen Hochamt voraus, das der Kommissarius, 
hochw. P. Clemens Dimpfl O. S. B. unter Assistenz 
zelebrierte, wahrend Rey. Bonifatius Stuetz die Predigt 
hielt. Nach dem Mittagessen (samtliche Mahlzeiten 
wurden gemeinsam eingenommen) folgte gegen drei 
Uhr die Massenversammlung in der Kirche; Rev. Ed- 
ward Lippert, der neuernannte Pfarrer yon Karlsruhe, 
stellte die Redner vor; Hr. Martin Klein, Prasident, 
uberbrachte den Nord Dakotaern den Dank der Kar- 
dinale Faulhaber und Piffl fiir die ihren Armen erwie- 
sene Hilfe, womit er einen Auftrag erfullte, der ihm auf 
der Springfielder Generalversammlung des C. V. er- 
theilt worden war; die Hauptrede hielt der Hilfsdirek- 
fonder Coty. Hr Aloha Brockland subemudiemkathe 
Aktion als Heeresdienst unter dem Banner Christi, des 
Konigs. Das zahlreiche Resolutionskomitee, Vorsitzer 
Rev. P. Hermann Mandry O. S. B., Richardton. dem 
Rev. Beda Witzig O. S. B., Leior, zur Seite stand, 
berieth sich in einer interessanten Konferenz tiber 
mehrere Entwirfe; hier wie in den Geshaftsversamm- 
lungen bekundete sich reges geistiges Leben. 

In der Schlussitzung am Morgen des 22., die nach 
einem fur die verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staatsver- 
bandes und des Frauenbundes gehaltenen Amte er6ff- 
net wurde, gab sich eine aufrichtige Begeisterung fur 
das Unternehmen der C. St., die Herstellung des Ge- 
betbuches fiir die Sioux-Indianer in ihrer Muttersprache 
bettreffend, kund. Einstimmig wurden $50.00 aus der 
Kasse fur diese Sammlung bewilligt, nachdem man 
sowohl der anderweitigen Bedtrfnisse der C. St. 
gedacht als auch die vom C. V. angeordnete Er- 
hohung der Kopfsteuer auf 6 Cents gutgeheissen hatte. 
Den Vereinen wurde wubrigens auch die Forderung 
der erwahnten Sammlung empfohlen. Dem Jahres- 
bericht des Prasidenten M. Klein und der Verlesung 
der Beschliisse brachte man ungetheiltes Interesse ent- 
gegen. Die Resolutionen behandeln; Ergebenheit dem 
Hl. Stuhl; die Lage der Kirche in Mexiko; Erziehung; 
Presse; Farmerfrage. Die Beamtinnen des Frauen- 
bundes wurden der Versammlung vorgestellt, nachdem 
Pater Clemens den Bericht uber die Berathungen und 
Entschliessungen des Bundes erstattet hatte. Die regel- 
massige Abhaltung von  Distriktsversammlungen 
wurde befiirwortet. Man wahlte Mandan als Vorort fur 
die nachstjahrige Generalversammlung und einigte 
sich auf die Wiedererwahlung der bisherigen Beam- 
ten. Da der bisherige Kommissarius Rev. Clemens 
Dimpfl nach Minnesota berufen worden ist, blieb die 
Erwahlung eines geistlichen Berathers der Exekutive 
tiberlassen. Hr. Martin Klein wurde beauftragt, den 
Staatsverband auf der Generalversammlung des C. V. 
in Philadelphia zu vertreten; fiir den Fall, dass es ihm 
unmoglich sein werde, zur Konvention zu reisen, soll er 
einen Priester ersuchen, als Delegat zu fungieren. 


C. V. von Connecticut fordert Frauenbund. 


Fiir die treue Ausdauer unseres Staatsver- 
bandes Connecticut spricht der Umstand, dass 
seine am 25. u. 26. Juni in New Britain abge- 
haltene Generalversammlung die 40. dieses 
Zweiges des C. V. war. Jedoch sind dessen Mit- 
glieder keineswegs gesonnen, sich mit den bisher 
errungenen Leistungen zufrieden zu geben. Das 
beweist die Griindung des Frauenbundes Con- 
necticut, die vom Staatsverband angeregt und 
in die Wege geleitet wurde. Gestalt nahm das 
neue Unternehmen auf der letztjahrigen General- 
Versammlung des Staatsverbandes an; seither 


haben Frauen und Jungfrauen mit lobens- 
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werthem Ejifer weitergearbeitet, Vereine zum 
Anschluss bewogen und Abonnenten auf das von 
der C. St. herausgegebene “Bulletin” des Frauen- 
bundes geworben. Zur Zeit giebt es nur recht 
wenige Orte im Staate, an denen der Staatsver- 
band Vereine hat, wo Parallel-Vereine der 
Frauen nicht bestehen. 

Doch nicht nur der Forderung des Frauenbundes war 
die Jahreskonvention gewidmet. Ihr ging eine Versamm- 
lung der Exekutive voraus, in der das nahere Programm 
der Konvention besprochen wurde. Abends am 25. 
(Samstag) wohnten die Delegaten einer von der Jung- 
frauen-Sodalitat an der St. Peters Gemeinde veranstalteten 
Unterhaltung bei, wahrend die erste Delegatensitzung 
Sonntag Morgen stattfand. Bei dem darauf folgenden 
Hochamte hielt der hochw. P. John Sippel, C. S.S. R., Phil- 
adelphia, die Festpredigt 

Rund 400 Manner und Frauen fanden sich zu dem Fest- 
essen ein, das nach dem Hochamte stattfand, Nachmittags 
tagten die Delegaten des Staatsverbands, wahrend gleich- 
zeitig die Frauendelegaten sich zu ihrer ersten General- 
versammlung zusammenfanden. Die Konvention der 
Manner hiess die Abanderung der Verfassung des C. V. 
gut, derzufolge die Kopfsteuer von 3 auf 6 Cents erhdht 
wird. Ferner wurden $50.00 fiir die C.St. bewilligt. Unter 
den weiteren Verhandlungen ist zu erwahnen: fortan diirfen 
Vereine fiir je 15 Mitglieder einen Delegaten zur Staats- 
verbandsversammlung entsenden; von nun an sollen alle 
Todesfalle unter der Mitgliedern der Vereine dem Sekre- 
tar des Staatsverbandes gemeldet: werden, der sie auf- 
zeichnen soll——N. F. Schreiber, Meriden, ist Geist- 
licher Berather; Prasident Anton Doerrer wurde als Dele- 
gat zur Generalversammlung des C. V. gewahlt. 


Der Peterspfennig des C. V. 


Im Verlaufe der vom HI. Vater den Rompilgern 
des C. V. gewahrten Audienz uberreichte Hr. Korz 
den Peterspfennig im Betrage von $4500.00. Hier- 
mit der Schlussbebericht der vom Prasidenten em- 
pfangenen Beitrage. Es steuerten bei: 

St. Joseph’s Verein, Pitt St. N. Y., $15; A. Steines, 
Newark, $20; K. Franz, Chicago, $2; HI. Namen Jesu 
Ver., St. Nikolaus Gemeinde, Brooklyn, $10; Caspar Ott, 
Brooklyn, $1; J. Geo. Peter, Brooklyn, $10; A. Doerrer, 
New Haven, Conn., $1; Frau Westhoff, Brooklyn, $2; 
Frau Wollgarten, Brooklyn, $2; Frau E. Fischer, Philadel- 
phia, $2; N. N., $1; Carl Schmid, Chicago, $9: And. 
Mueller, Pittsburg, $5; Ant. Morgenthaler, Philadelphia, 
$20; Jos. M. Albert, Brooklyn, $1; H. Hegler, Brooklyn, 
$1; Kath. Wagenknecht, Brooklyn, $1; Eliz. Vetter, Brook. 
lyn, $1; Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y., $1.50; St. Joseph Ver., 
Rochester, $9; Jos. T. Hoss, Chicago, $10; Ant. Loeper, 
Ashland, Pa., $50; Anna M. Koeninegad, Brooklyn, $5: 
P. J. Weber, Ashland, Pa., $10; F. W. Immekus, Pitts- 
ae $10; Maria T. Giebel, Pa., $5; Staatsverband Texas, 


Zu erwahnen ist noch, dass Frau S. C. Waver- 
ing, Prasidentin des Frauenbundes, wahrend der 
ihr gewahrten Privataudienz Sr. Heiligkeit einen 
weiteren Peterspfennig im Betrage von $500.00 im 
Namen des Frauenbundes iiberreichte. 


Miszellen 


Ein uns vorliegender Brief beweist wiederum 
die Willfahrigkeit der Lieblinge Gottes, der 
Armen, Opfer zu bringen fiir Religion und 
Kirche. Eines unsrer Mitglieder schickt uns 
Ersparnisse im Betrage von $500.00, bestimmt 
fir den Bau einer Kapelle zu Ehren des hl. 
Franziskus in China. Der Geber versichert, er 
sei kein wohlhabender Mann; er habe sich das 


Geld durch seiner Hande Arbeit erworben 
in der Absicht gespart, auf seine alten 
davon zu leben. 

nr re 

Einen sich fihlbar machenden Verlust erli 
Bonifatius-Verein Deutschlands durch den To 
hochw. Monsignore Friedrich Schlatter, dé 
Herbst 1919 in unsrem Lande geweilt um 
ungemein erfolgreich als Sammler fur gen 
Vereinigung bethatigt hatte. Besonders im | 
des Landes erfreute er sich in Central-Ve 
Kreisen grosser Beliebtheit; bei mehr als 
Gelegenheit hieit er Ansprachen, besonders au 
Jahresversammlungen des Staatsverbandes | 
sylvanien und den Quartalversammlungen 
Iecha-Thal Verbandes, Die Leiche wurde 
Deutschland wuberfihrt und in Paderborn 1 
seit, Peas 

= * > 

Der hochwst. Monsignore F. X. Wil 
Pfarrer der St. Peter Gemeinde in St. Charles, 
beging am 24. Juni sein goldenes Priesterjubil 
Einer jener “Stillen im Lande,’ die so auss 
dentlich viel Gutes.wirken und durch ihre Pi 
wie durch ihre Thatigkeit anderen, Priestern 
Laien, Sttitze, Kraft und Vorbild sind, ist ~ 
signore Willmes auch dem C. V. und der € 
stets ein kraftiger Forderer gewesen. Indem 
die Kath. Union und der Frauenbund von 
souri zu seinem Jubilaum gratulierten, entspré 
sie dem Herzenswunsche der Thatigsten im | 
die den Monsignore und sein unentwegtes Ei 
ten fur die von uns vertretene Sache besot 
hochschatzen. 

Verdiente Ehrung ist einem weiteren wohlwc 
den Forderer unserer Sache widerfahren, inden 
Hl. Vater den hochw. Louis Lammert, Pfarre 
St. Antonius Gemeinde zu Effingham, IIL, d 
Verleihung der Wiirde eines Pipstlichen Hau: 
laten auszeichnete. Monsignore Lammert ke 
bereits am 26. Juni 1926 sein goldenes Prie 


jubilaum feiern, 


J 
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